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A book of affirmation in these troubled days is like a fountain 
of clear waters in a parched time—it is good for the health! 
Joe North’s No Men Are Strangers (International Publishers, 
price $3.25) is such a book, a kind of modern Pilgrims’ Progress 
except that, instead of dealing in allegory, the author writes of 
living facts, observed at first hand, reportage from all the 
fighting fronts of man’s struggle for a better world, the human 
documentation of the most turbulent, swift-moving, epochal 
half-century of modern history. 


Truly a reporter of a special kind, North chronicles his earliest 
remembrance of his blacksmith father, soon after the turn of the 
century in Pennsylvania, the shock of his first contacts with 
bigotry and hardship, his first meeting with Communists. “The 
beginning of wisdom came when I encountered men who in- 
troduced me to a philosophy which scientifically explained Man’s 
existence, and indicated the inevitability of his triumph over 
hunger, oppression and war.” 


His on-the-spot observations of America during the Great De- 
presson; his activity in founding the weekly New Masses and 
his lively contacts, as editor of that soon-to-become famous maga- 
zine, with the best known writers and artists of that day; his 
eye-witness narratives of the militant sit-down strikes which 
helped to usher in the C.1.O.; his stirring coverage of the 
battlefronts of Spain during the Civil War; his danger-fraught 
voyages on convoys crossing the Atlantic in World War II; his 
first grisly entrance into the still-smoking hell of Dachau, all 
are brilliantly told in this book. Don’t fail to order your copy 
from your nearest bookstore or, by mail, from— 
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New Century Publishers ¢ 832 Broadway, New York 3 
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By National Committee, CPUSA 


I. LABOR AND THE 
DEPRESSION 


THE NATION IS ONce again in an eco- 
nomic crisis. According to conserva- 
tive estimates, more than five million 
are unemployed. Millions more are 
on short work weeks. In the past 
year and a half, industrial produc- 
tion has fallen nearly 15 per cent. 
And we have not yet hit bottom. 
This is not a temporary decline. 
We are in for a prolonged period of 
depressed conditions and mass unem- 
ployment. Even on the basis of opti- 
mistic assumptions, the Congression- 
al Joint Economic Committee staff 
predicts that there will be at least 
5t0 54 million jobless through next 
winter, and the situation may well 
become much worse. For the mil- 
lions who are jobless, it is becoming 
worse day by day. In short, unem- 
ployment will remain a number one 
problem for a long time to come. 
Especially hard hit are the Negro, 
Puerto Rican, and Mexican-Ameri- 
can workers. So, too, are the large 
number of agricultural laborers, 
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many of them Negro, who are de- 
prived of virtually all benefits of 
unionization and social welfare. 

Layoffs, loss of overtime, and short 
work weeks have eaten seriously into 
take-home pay. As the toll of de- 
pressed industries and cities grows 
and, in the words of AFL-CIO 
president George Meany, “unemploy- 
ment feeds on itself,” rising mo- 
nopoly-fixed prices “feed” on the 
people and eat further into reduced 
purchasing power. 

American workers, under capital- 
ism, have never had any real secur- 
ity. The past forty years have seen 
ten years of boom, ten years of de- 
pression, and many years of infla- 
tion brought about by wars already 
fought or preparation for nuclear 
war in the future. 

Not so long ago, the economy 
was booming. Industrial capacity 
was being expanded as if the sky 
alone was the limit. In a year and 
a half, investment in new plant and 
equipment jumped 50 per cent. 
There was, of course, no such growth 
in the consumer market; consumer 
spending rose less than 10 per cent. 
As a result of the unbridled expan- 
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sion overproduction and surplus ca- 
pacity rapidly developed, production 
was cut and workers were laid off. 
The boom ended and the slump set 
in. The age-old pattern of boom and 
bust, an inevitable feature of capi- 
talist production for profit, repeated 
itself. 

How is this national emergency 
being met? 


ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT AND BIG BUSINESS 


Eisenhower plays a modern version 
of Hoover’s ill-fated role, while the 
Democrats are far from repeating 
FDR’s New Deal role. The way is 
barred to tax cuts for the working 
people. The cry for a sorely needed 
public works program goes un- 
heeded. The appeal for improved 
unemployment benefits is met with a 
grossly inadequate temporary exten- 
sion which perpetuates past evils and 
gives no aid to a large part of the 
unemployed. Meanwhile relief rolls 
mount, city after city confronts a 
budget crisis, and growing numbers 
face hunger and delay. 

Big business seeks to take the cost 
of depression out of the hides of the 
workers, and to maintain its profits 
through layoffs, speedup and wage 
cuts. It sees an opportunity to use 
hunger against labor—to sharpen the 
competition for jobs and set em- 
ployed against unemployed, white 
against Negro, skilled against un- 
skilled, young against old, men 
against women, native against for- 
eign-born. It hopes to settle scores 


with organized labor, to take bad 
labor’s gains, and to weaken or ¢ 
stroy the unions. 

This is evident in the terminatig 
of the UAW contracts by Gener: 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler. It j 
evident in the union-busting driy 
to pass “right-to-work” laws, in t 
new legislation to “regulate” lab 
growing out of the McClellan Com 
mittee hearings, in the Taft-Hartl 
prosecutions of union leaders, and ij 
many other ways, all part of a grow 
ing anti-labor offensive. 

In a word, Big Business seeks 
use the depression as a club to b 
labor into submission. 


LABOR’S ROLE 


Faced with this critical situatio 
sections of organized labor have 
sponded with alarm and militan 
and with a constructive program 
But it must be said that the respons 
of labor as a whole fall considerabl 
short of what is required. 

Basing itself on the need to ¢ 
pand workers’ purchasing power, th 
AFL-CIO has come forward with 
program which calls for high 
wages, tax cuts for lower incom 
groups, an increase of the minimu 
wage to $1.25 an hour with expant 
ed coverage, improved unemplo 
ment compensation along the ins 
provided in the Kennedy-McCarth 
bill, increased social security ben 
fits, an extensive program of publ 
works, an expanded federal housig 
program, greatly increased schol 
construction and aid to educatios, 
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and federal aid to distressed areas. 

Buttressing this program is a series 
of actions which point the way to 
combat the effects of depression. 
Among these are the AFL-CIO Con- 
ference on Unemployment held in 
Washington last March, the AFL- 
CIO march on Lansing in Michigan, 
the labor caravan to Springfield in 
Illinois, the mass delegation to Wash- 
ington from the Retail and Depart- 
ment Store Workers’ Union in New 
York, and the organization of unem- 
ployed workers by some unions. 

In such ways, organized labor is 
playing quite a different role than 
it did after the outbreak of the great 
depression of the thirties. Its pro- 
gram and actions along these lines 
are worthy of the widest support. 

But at the same time it must be 
frankly recognized that the program 
and even more the activities of or- 
ganized labor fail to meet the needs 
of this critical situation. Therein lies 
the danger. 

The economic crisis found the lead- 
ers of labor inadequately meeting 
the demands of the situation because 
of 1) their illusions in a crisis-free 
“people’s capitalism,” 2) their com- 
mitment to an armaments program 
as a main prop against unemploy- 
ment, 3) their routine reliance on 
smart lawyers and clever negotia- 
tions, and 4) their failure to take 
steps to close the growing gap be- 
tween themselves and the rank and 
file. 

Following a class-collaborationist 
line, most labor leaders have re- 


sisted mobilization of the rank and 
file and the launching of mass 
struggles. Hence the offensive has 
been surrendered to Big Business, 
which is using it to the full, as the 
present plight of the UAW in its 
negotiations with the Big Three dra- 
matically shows. 

What is vitally needed is to pro- 
ject a course of action that will meet 
the Big Business offensive with a 
militant counter-offensive by labor 
and its allies. 


THE WAGE FIGHT 


A key objective of Big Business’ 
“depression offensive” is to block la- 
bor’s traditional and necessary de- 
mand for wage increases as a major 
point in contract negotiations. This, 
if successful, would be but a prelude 
to wage cuts. Indeed, this is Big 
Business’s main weapon for protect- 
ing its profits at the expense of the 
workers. 

The fight for wage increases is the 
very heart of the struggle to main- 
tain and extend the workers’ stand- 
ard of living, and to protect them 
against the effects of depression. 
There are some in labor’s ranks who 
would abandon this battle. But this 
position was rejected by the latest 
AFL-CIO convention, whose resolu- 
tion on collective bargaining declared 
that “the very fact of an economic 
slackening makes it doubly impera- 
tive that unions gain sizeable in- 
creases to bolster consumer buying 
power and thereby provide a needed 








stimulating force for an upturn in 
the economy.” 

Wage demands cannot be won, 
however, without aggressive strug- 
gle. And there are alarming tenden- 
cies, as in the UAW negotiations, to 
reduce or give up such demands 
without a fight. All such tendencies 
must be vigorously combatted. Ag- 
gressively fought for, the demand for 
higher wages will provide a neces- 
sary cornerstone for a broad offensive 
against Big Business. 


FOR A STRENGTHENED 
PROGRAM 


Labor’s program is lacking in im- 
portant respects. Some points require 
greater emphasis and concreteness, 
while other essential elements are 
missing. These include: 

1. Unemployment Compensation. 
Every unemployed worker should re- 
ceive at least two-thirds of his pre- 
vious earnings for as long as he is 
unemployed. A major step in this 
direction, as well as toward other 
tital reforms, is contained in the pro- 
visions of the Kennedy-McCarthy 
bill. 

2. Tax Reductions. The vague or 
inadequate proposals so far advanced 
must be replaced by a clear-cut set of 
demands based on increasing person- 
al income tax exemptions to at least 
$1,000. 

3. Shorter Work Week. The de- 
mand for a shorter work week, in 
particular the 30-hour week without 
decrease in take-home pay, is a key 
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anti-depression measure. This vital 
demand cannot be brushed aside but 
must be brought forward more ag. 
gressively, both in contract negotia- 
tions and as a legislative demand, 

4. Speedup. I\n times of depres. 
sion, capitalists seek to sustain their 
profits through intensified speedup. 
Hence the fight against speedup can- 
not be lessened, but must be greatly 
increased. 

5. Prices. A campaign to curb 
monopoly price manipulation is 
needed. In addition to the AFL-CIO 













proposal for a Congressional investi- 
gation, we urge government regula- 
tion of other monopoly-fixed prices 
based on the principle now applied 
to public utilities, and, where neces 
sary, government operation of enter- 
prises. All such measures should 
provide proper guarantees of union 
rights and conditions. 

6. Credit. There is growing need 
for legislation establishing a morator- 
ium on mortgage and other debt 
payments, and protection against fore- 
closures and evictions. 

7. Discrimination. The rate of 
unemployment among Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, and Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, according to the conservative 
government figures, is more than 
twice as high as among other groups. 
In some cities, it is more than four 
times as high. And as jobs become 
scarcer, discrimination against these 
workers grows. The fight against 
job discrimination, through FEPC 
legislation, fair practices clauses in 
contracts, the work of union fair 
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practices committees, etc., today as- 
sumes increasing importance. It is 
a key part of the fight against un- 
employment. 

8. Youth. Young people are espe- 
cially hard hit by depression. The 
greatest proportion of layoffs today 
is in the 20-24 age group. And 
growing numbers enter the labor 
market for whom no jobs are avail- 
able. Special measures in behalf of 
youth are needed, such as federally- 
financed training programs, without 
discrimination and under trade union 
supervision and control, as well as 
extension of unemployment compen- 
sation to those entering the labor 
market and unable to find work. 

9. Women. With rising unemploy- 
ment, there are growing efforts to 
eliminate women workers regard- 
less of seniority provisions, to disre- 
gard special safety and health stand- 
ards, and to cut wages. The many 
women in the poorly paid service oc- 
cupations are subjected to especially 
severe exploitation. This is espe- 
cially true of large numbers of Ne- 
gro women workers. A vigorous 
fight must be waged against all these 
evils. 

10. Older Workers. Depression 
hits older workers with particular 
severity. A fight must be waged 
against discrimination in hiring be- 
cause of age. Retirement ages should 
be reduced and social security and 
other pensions substantially increased. 

11. Peace and Trade. The an- 
swer to depression does not lie in war 
preparations. On the contrary, the 
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workers’ interests call for peace and 
trade with other countries. 

A vast market beckons—the goo 
million people of the Soviet Union, 
China, and other socialist countries. 
The Soviet Union and China have 
repeatedly offered trade. Just as our 
country needs a sane nuclear policy, 
so too does it need a sane trade pol- 
icy. A great market also exists in 
the underdeveloped countries of 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa, 
provided trade and aid are given 
without interference or attempts at 
domination by American monopoly 
capital. 

Such trade means jobs. The AFL- 
CIO should be in the forefront of 
the fight to develop trade with all 
countries, regardless of their social 
systems. 

We Communists have no illusions 
in the possibility of insuring capital- 
ist economy against depression. 
Neither labor’s program, nor that 
presented here, can do away with 
depression. But we fully support la- 
bor’s program for immediate steps, 
and add our own proposals, to meet 
the impact of unemployment, to 
cushion its effects on the people, and 
to transfer the burden of depression 
to the shoulders of the big monopo- 
lies. 


MOBILIZATION FOR 
STRUGGLE 


The demands of labor and the peo- 
ple cannot be won unless they are 
fought for. The days of “easy” ne- 
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gotiations are gone. The period of 
sharp struggles is here. This calls for 
greater reliance on the power of or- 
ganization, on rank-and-file mnili- 
tancy, on unity of labor with the 
farmers, Negro people, and small 
businessmen. 

But labor is not yet geared to meet 
this situation. In the face of a difficult 
and disadvantageous economic pic- 
ture, it remains encumbered with the 
baggage of disunity and jurisdiction- 
al squabbles, of the class-collabora- 
tionist policies of its leadership, of 
the harmful effects of systematic ous- 
ter of Left leadership, and of illusions 
and lethargy among its rank and file, 
fed by more than fifteen years of rela- 
tive prosperity. 

Today the workers, spurred by 
mounting unemployment and eco- 
nomic hardship, are increasingly 
ready to fight, provided they are 
given the proper leadership. How- 
ever, while some labor leaders real- 
ize this, such awareness does not per- 
meate the thinking or actions of the 
main AFL-CIO leadership. But it is 
vital, if labor is to conduct a suc- 
cessful fight, that the rank and file 
be mobilized for mass struggle. A 
sharp turn is needed to put the labor 
movement into fighting shape. 

In this, a primary requisite is or- 
ganization of the unemployed and 
the unity of employed and unem- 
ployed in battle for their common 
interests. Equally essential is unity 
of Negro and white workers. A 
third requirement is unity and soli- 
darity of the labor movement itself, 
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and fourth is unity of labor with its 
allies. 

A great people’s fight-the-depres- 
sion movement can and must be 
brought into being. All but a hand- 
ful of monopolists can be rallied to 
such a movement. It can turn Eis- 
enhower’s threat to labor that “the 
public is looking over the shoulders 
of those sitting at the bargaining 
tables” into a boomerang. Organized 
labor can and must rally the peo 
ple to sit on its side at the bargain. 
ing table. 

Such a people’s movement can 
compel the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and Congress to provide the 
necessary relief against the ravages 
of capitalism’s unemployment. And 
it can form the foundation of an 
anti-monopoly coalition under labor's 
leadership, which can set in motion 
the long-needed offensive to curb 
the political and economic power of 
the trusts—of the men whom FDR 
once aptly labelled “economic royal- 
ists.” 

This is the perspective with which 
labor must view its immediate prob- 
lems and tasks. 


Il. The Road Ahead for 
American Labor 
Related to these urgent issues in 
the economic field are a number of 
long-range problems and tasks which 
organized labor faces. Among these, 
the following are the chief ones. 


THE FIGHT FOR PEACE 


American monopoly capital, in its 
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easeless drive for profits and domi- 
nation of other countries, is today 
the main source of the danger of 
war. 

Continued adherence of the AFL- 
CIO leadership to the cold war poli- 
cies of big business is one of the ma- 
ior drawbacks in the fight for peace 
and jobs. The advocates of cold war, 
among them the worst union haters, 
welcome the cooperation they receive 


Krom some of the top labor leaders 


on their foreign policy. 

It is time to abandon support of 
a “defense” program that not only 
provides no defense but is a prime 
cause for increasing tension abroad 
ind taxes and inflation at home. In a 





world of H-bombs, peace based on 
co-existence is the only real security. 
Moreover, the notion that armaments 
production means prosperity is being 
exploded by the mounting unem- 
ployment in the face of the forty- 
odd billions now being spent on 
arms. Labor cuts the ground from 
under its own feet when it supports 
a policy which swallows two-thirds 
of the national budget at the expense 
of schools, hospitals, and social wel- 
fare. 

Great opportunities for peace exist 
as well as new dangers. The world- 
wide movement for the cessation of 
nuclear tests has been given tremen- 
dous impetus by the Soviet Union’s 
unilateral halting of tests. In our 
country, this has led to peace actions 
jf new scope and proportions. At 
the same time, the economic decline 
kads to pressure for a more adven- 
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turous foreign policy on the part of 
a profit-hungry monopoly capital. 

The strength of the movement for 
peace can be vastly increased by the 
active participation of the trade un- 
ions. There are some beginnings. 
Unions like UAW, Packinghouse, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
and the California CIO have been 
pressing for at least some departure 
from the cold war policies. Some 
others, such as the West Coast Long- 
shoremen, UE, Mine-Mill, and the 
Distributive Workers in New York, 
have gone much further in the de- 
velopment of a positive program for 
peace. But on the whole, labor re- 
mains conspicuous in the peace 
movement by its absence. 

Recent developments, however, 
open the way to a major advance 
in labor’s participation in the fight 
for peace. The workers’ economic 
problems are not being solved by 
military programs. There is no 
great enthusiasm among them for 
Meany’s cold-war policies. On the 
contrary, there is growing realization 
that the solution is to be found only 
along the path to world peace. This 
has had its impact among the top 
labor leaders, and has led to some 
soft-pedalling of the demand for in- 
creased arms expenditures as an an- 
swer to the depression. 

Communists and progressives will 
support every step toward peace by 
the trade unions. We will work to- 
ward bringing American labor in 
step with the millions of other 
Americans who are advancing on the 
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path to peace. We will strive to win 
labor’s support, in alliance with the 
peace movements now developing, 
to the following vital steps for world 
peace: 

Cessation of all nuclear tests. 

An end to the trade embargo against 
People’s China; increased trade with 
the socialist countries. 

A big-power summit meeting. 

Extension of cultural ties with the 
socialist countries and establishment 
of trade-union relationships. 

Recognition of People’s China. 


AUTOMATION AND THE 
SHORTER WORK WEEK 


In capitalist production, the devel- 
opment of machinery leads to the 
displacement of workers and to the 
creation of a reserve army of unem- 
ployed. Automation, with its phe- 
nomenal capacity for eliminating hu- 
man toil, greatly accelerates this 
process. It has not only served to ag- 
gravate the present economic situa- 
tion, but threatens increasingly, as it 
is further developed, to become a 
life-and-death question for unions. 
Labor can no longer leave this ques- 
tion for panel discussions and future 
considerations. 

Automation cannot be permitted 
to be the private preserve of monopo- 
lists, under the cover of “manage- 
ment rights” contract clauses which 
prohibit unions from “interfering” in 
production. A struggle is required 
for retraining of workers at company 
=xpense, protection of seniority, safe- 


guarding of standards and wages in 


the skilled crafts, higher wages fo 
workers operating automated equip 
ment, guarantees against eliminatic 
of Negro workers, prevention 
speed-up, and other measures to pro 
tect the interests of workers threat 
ened by automation. 

Above all, labor should insist the 
automation should result in a shorte 
work week, not a shorter work force 
Indeed, automation greatly imensife 
the need for shortening hours, fof 
only in this way can workers truh 
share in its benefits and materiall 
limit its disastrous effect on unem 
ployment. 





The thirty-hour work week is n 
a mere anti-depression measure. Liky 
the establishment of the eight-how 
day, it *s a step of historic signif 
cance for the entire working class. | 
is a major goal for organized labo 
in the coming period, a goal whid 
will be won only over the all-out re 
sistance of big business. Communis 
will do all they can to encourage an 
support this basic struggle. 

At the same time, Communists wil 
seek to educate workers on the dif 
ferences in the effects of automatio 
under capitalism from those in a s 
cialist society, where it does not de 
prive workers of their jobs but ns 
means more leisure and higher liv 
ing standards for all. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SOUTH 


What the cight-hour day and the 














organization of the basic industries 
meant for the past advances of or 
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ganized labor, the organization of 
the South means for its future devel- 
opment. As the CPUSA’s 16th con- 


yention Draft Labor Resolution 
states: 
The southern organizing drive 


would be the single most powerful 
factor in welding the Negro-labor al- 
liance in a common struggle against 
the Dixiecrats, who are the main ob- 
sacle to the freedom of the Negro 

ple and the forgers of chains for 
labor in the halls of Congress and in 
the open shops of the, South. The 
merger of these two great struggles 
of our time into one great common 
battle would mark the high point of 
the American people’s struggles for a 
better America. .. . 


For the South, this calls for a de- 
termined struggle to secure 1) the 
right to vote and participate in po- 
litical activity for all; 2) equal pay 
for equal work without North-South 
or Negro-white differentials; 3) so- 
cial security, welfare and unemploy- 
ment benefits equal to those in the 
rest of the nation; 4) repeal of “right- 
to work”laws and other repressive 
statutes; 5) full application and en- 
forcement of the U.S. Constitution 
(particularly the First, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments) for all 
Southerners, Negro and white; and 
6) a just share of industrial jobs 
for southern workers. 

Successfully to organize the South, 
labor must break completely with all 
tendencies toward appeasing or ac- 
commodating itself to the South’s 
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Jim-Crow practices. Courageous lead- 
ership in this historic battle to give 
the death-blow to Jim-Crow would 
unite the southern workers and the 
Negro people into an invincible com- 
bination, before which no open-shop 
citadel could hold out. 

Without this, on the other hand, 
labor’s path to further advance re- 
mains blocked by an impassable ob- 
stacle. 


THE NEGRO-LABOR ALLIANCE 


The indispensable role of Negro- 
white unity in the organization of 
the South underlines the importance 
of the Negro-labor alliance, which 
today faces severe tests arising from 
the present economic situation. From 
these tests it can emerge either enor- 
mously strengthened or seriously 
weakened—a setback which would 
be fraught with the most harmful 
consequences for labor as well as 
the Negro people. 

Negro workers have been more 
than doubly hit by unemployment 
and discrimination. Long barred 
from white-collar, professional and 
skilled occupations which are less af- 
fected by the depression, they are now 
being displaced in large numbers 
from steel, auto and other basic in- 
dustries. Even their tenure of those 


undesirable jobs usually “reserved” 
for Negroes is being threatened. As 
a result, stark misery, the companion 
of depression, has already made it- 
self at home in every Negro com- 
munity. 

All this occurs at a time when the 
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Negro people, fed up with Jim Crow, 
are already on the march and knock- 
ing loudly at freedom’s door, as in 
Little Rock, Montgomery and the 
Powell movement in Harlem. To 
these militant demands for equal- 
ity no one can plead deafness. Yet 
in the chorus for freedom led by Rev- 
erend King, the Negro students of 
Little Rock, and so many others, 
the voice of George Meany and his 
colleagues have been feeble indeed. 
Labor’s aloofness from these strug- 
gles does serious harm to the cause 
of Negro rights, but it is even more 
damaging to the cause of labor it- 
self. In the thirties, Negro-white 
unity was the key to organization 
of the basic industries. ‘Today the 
Negro industrial workers are a far 
more powerful force than in the 
thirties, and they are part of a far 
more militant and aggressive Negro 
liberation movement. 

With the proper initiative of la- 
bor, a powerful coalition with the 
Negro people can be built, directed 
against the mutual foes of both— 
the big trusts and their Dixiecrat al- 
lies. But without such unity, labor 
cannot win the big battles which 
lie ahead. 

To cement this alliance, organized 
labor should first of all clean its own 
house of Jim Crow practices. It 
needs to match its resolutions with 
deeds, to implement more aggres- 
ively its ban on discrimination as 
well as to conduct a much more 
vigorous campaign against job dis- 
crimination by employers. It must 


put teeth in fair practice clauses in 
contracts, and fight to eliminate bias 
in upgrading. 

It should frankly dicuss with Ne- 
gro trade unionists and organiza. 
tions the problems arising for Negro 
workers from the practice of “last 
hired, first fired” and seek a common 
solution. 

It should emulate the inspiring ex- 
ample of the Hotel Workers’ Union 
in New York, which dramatized the 
Negro-labor alliance by giving its 
Award of the Year to the Little Rock 
school children. 

Labor must, in particular, make 
enactment of state and federal fair 
practices laws an immediate, urgent 
part of its program. It should also 
give full support to the independent 
mass movements now developing in 
some areas to open jobs in white- 
collar and other fields to Negroes. 

In this connection, it must be rec- 
ognized that the failure to organize 
the South has had the objective ef- 
fect of placing an added burden on 
the Negro people in their fight for 
freedom. Moreover, the complacency 
with which many union leaders view 
the displacement of Negro workers 
from the shops and the writing off 
of these workers from union rolls 
weakens Negro-white unity and 
harms the labor movement itself. 

Labor, if it takes its proper place 
in the great democratic struggles to 
attain full citizenship for the Negro 
people, will thereby lay the necessary 
foundation for its own advance and 
growth in the coming years. 
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INDEPENDENT POLITICAL 
ACTION 














The Hoover-like line of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, the do-noth- 
ing attitude of the Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress, and the growing 
menace of the Dixiecrat-Republican 
alliance—all these emphasize afresh 
the need for greater independent 
political action by labor. The elec- 
tion of Congressmen and Senators 
who wholeheartedly support labor’s 
program—of trade unionist as well as 
prolabor candidates—will greatly 
strengthen the fight against the de- 
pression and the mounting attacks 
on organized labor. It will contribute 
to the fight for building labor, Ne- 
go, and farmer representation in 
Congress. 

Today the economic situation and 
the attacks on labor are forcing it, 
though still within the framework 
of support to the Democratic Party 
as its vehicle for expression, into 
independent political action to a 
much greater extent than before. 
Hence there are realistic possibilities 
for new and greater advances along 
these lines. 

But labor must go further than 
this, and must eventually break with 
its adherence to the present two- 
party system. Communists will strive 
for labor’s complete political inde- 
pendence, “for in the long run the 
working class and its allies will have 
their own anti-monopoly coalition 
party capable of bringing about the 
eventual election of a people’s anti- 
monopoly government.” (Main po- 
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litical resolutions, 16th National Con- 
vention, CPUSA.) The achievement 
of such independence would mark 
a most significant new stage in the 
development of American labor. 

An important step toward this 
goal would be the building by labor 
of its own independent political ac- 
tion machinery in the communities, 
much along the lines already advo- 
cated by the UAW. Through such 
machinery, labor can work effec- 
tively for any candidates of its choice, 
independent as well as on the Demo- 
cratic or Republican tickets. 

Political cooperation based on mu- 
tual economic interests and interde- 
pendence between labor and farmers 
has helped to register big gains in 
the past, notably in states like Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. Recently, 
such coalitions have fought jointly 
against passage of “right-to-work” 
laws and in support of farmers’ 
demands for full parity. In such in- 
dustries as farm equipment and meat 
packing, labor and the farmers have 
made common cause against the 
squeeze of the trusts. 

Such electoral coalitions need to 
be constantly enlarged and built, and 
should include the Negro voters and 
other allies of labor, in addition to 
the farmers. And they must be based 
on the development of rank-and-file 
action and organization, and not 
alone on top actions and agreements. 

All the major issues which con- 
front labor will enter into the 1958 
elections. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
and the Republicans generally, with 
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their open partisanship for big busi- 
ness and their callous disregard of 
the people’s needs, clearly merit 
no support. At the same time, the 
great majority of the Democrats, 
while hoping to capitalize on the eco- 
nomic situation in the elections as a 
“Republican recession,” have done 
little to distinguish themselves in 
Congress as fighters for the people’s 
interests. 

Labor cannot, therefore, give 
blanket support to Democrats, but 
should judge all candidates indi- 
vidually on the basis of their stand 
on the important issues in regard 
to peace, jobs, the rights of labor, 
and civil rights. It is necessary also 
to develop mass pressure on candi- 
dates to take a correct position on 
these issues. Even more, labor should 
seek out and encourage independent 
candidacies, especially among labor 
and Negro representatives. 

Adherence to such policies, with 
the building of labor’s own political 
machinery to carry them out, will 
contribute greatly to advancing la- 
bor’s interests in the elections and 
to its development as an indepen- 
dent political force in American life. 


UNIFICATION AND 
STRENGTHENING OF LABOR 


1. Strengthen United Action and 
Organic Unity. The need for maxi- 
mum united efforts of organized la- 
bor to combat depression, defend it- 
self against attack, organize the 
South, build independent political ac- 
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tion, etc., urgently demands comple. 
tion of unification of the house of 
labor. 

This means joint action and soli- 
darity among all unions at all levels, 
especially in the fight against unem. 
ployment. It means working to pro- 
mote maximum organic unity of all 
labor. It means elimination of juris 
dictional struggles, uniting all state 
and city labor bodies, moving more 
rapidly toward amalgamation of 
former AFL and CIO unions in the 
same fields, ending of policies of ex. 
pulsion or secession as means of re. 
solving issues, and full adherence to 
trade union democracy and the tra 
ditional principle of autonomy in 
labor’s federation. It means striy- 
ing to unify the skilled and u 
skilled workers by giving common 
attention to the special problems 
of the skilled workers in industry 
who, in a number of instances, are 
now seeking a solution through sepz- 
rate craft unions. 

Labor’s advance depends particu 
larly on how strongly the most ad- 
vanced unions and the rank and file 
make their influence felt. The mos 
progressive unionists should be the 
strongest upholders of the merger and 
the staunchest fighters making the 
fullest use of labor’s united strength. 
And they should strive energetically, 
in the process of unification, to ad- 
vance Negro-white unity, trade un 
ion democracy and the interests of all 
sections of the working class. 

Finally, in addition to unity of the 
American labor movement, greater 
attention must be given to strength 
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ning its solidarity with labor in 
ther lands, above all in the Latin- 
American countries which suffer es- 
pecially from American imperialist 
exploitation. 

2. End racketeering and business 
unionism. The Senate McClellan 
Committee hearings have one main 
purpose: to provide the basis for 
undermining unions and destroying 
labor's gains. This objective, which 
the capitalist press tries to conceal 
behind a demagogic concern for the 
welfare of the rank and file, must be 
thoroughly exposed, and the labor- 
wrecking legislation proposed by the 
Committee and others, under the 
louise of “reforming ” labor unions, 
must be defeated. The readiness of 
Meany and other labor leaders to 
yield to and support such legislation 
as the Kennedy-Ives bill disarms the 
unions in the face of the attack, 
and hands the labor movement over 
to all kinds of government interfer- 
ence and “regulation.” 

At the same time, the labor rack- 
eters, spawned by the dog-eat-dog 
ethics and practices of Big Business, 
are a parasitic growth feeding on the 
body of labor—at once a drain upon 
and a disgrace to it—which must 
be removed. It is this weakness of 
the labor movement which the Mc- 
Clellan Committee has seized upon 
to launch its attack. 

Labor must wage its own struggle 
against racketeering and for union 
democracy. Full encouragement and 
support should be given to move- 
ments within labor’s ranks to clean 
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life. This is essential if unions are 
successfully to meet the depression- 
induced onslaught of big business 
against them. The corrupt practices 
of the corporations have no place 
in the labor movement. Labor has 
its own principles, namely that un- 
ions are formed to serve the work- 
ers and that labor leaders are ser- 
vants of the membership. 

The importation of corporation 
practices into the labor movement, 
or business unionism, is manifested 
in long-term contracts, neglect of 
grievances and problems of speed- 
up and working conditions, preoccu- 
pation with investment operations, 
and similar practices. It is manifested 
also in the viewing of unions as a 
business, with huge salaries for un- 
ion officials, and the spreading of 
corruption—both open and subtle— 
and the milking of treasuries at all 
levels of the union. It is business 
unionism which, in collaboration 
with the employers, opens the door 
to labor racketeering. A determined 
struggle must be waged to eradicate 
it. 

3. Rebuild the Influence of the 
Left. This is vital for unification 
of the labor movement, to whose 
solidarity and militance the Left has 
made big contributions in the past. 

Within the labor movement there 
exist differences of outlook on many 
issues, differences which the wors- 
ening economic situation is bound to 
sharpen. Underlying many of these 
is the conflict between class struggle 
versus class coliaborationist policies. 
There are differences on whether to 
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retreat or counter-attack in the face 
of the big business attempts to use 
unemployment against labor stand- 
ards; whether to give full rein to the 
militancy of the workers or to dis- 
courage and restrain it; whether to 
tap the great reservoir of experience 
of Left, progressive, and Communist 
trade unionists or to continue to deny 
them full citizenship; whether to un- 
leash a democratic struggle against 
corruption or to proceed by top 
edicts; whether to devote the union’s 
energies to organizing the unorgan- 
ized or to enbroilment in jurisdic- 
tional disputes. Differences are re- 
vealed on the role of the unified 
central bodies, the struggle for civil 
rights, peaceful coexistence and a 
host of other questions. 

The Communists strive to win the 
trade unions to a more consistent 
program of class struggle and mili- 
tant action in defense of the imme- 
diate interests of the working class. 
To achieve these objectives, they join 
with other Left forces in the ranks of 
labor. 

The Left must strive to join with 
all segments of the labor movement 
for the promotion of labor’s best in- 
terests and in the defense of labor 
against its enemies. It must, further, 
seek to unite those elements which 
take a progressive stand, whether 
on a single issue or a broad range of 
questions. In this manner, an effec- 
tive fight can be made to reconstitute 
the Left, to unite it and to rebuild 
its influence. 

Today, under the impact of the 
economic situation and the attack op 


labor, new forces and new alj 
ments are emerging. In the shop 
a growing number of militant work. 
ers are shedding their anti-Commp. 
nist prejudices, and are ready tp 
unite with all forces, including the 
Left, to fight the company attacks, 
A variety of rank-and-file move 
ments, among them a number of 
Negro caucuses, are developing a 
expressions of dissatisfaction with the 
inadequacies of the labor leadership, 

Experience has long demonstrated 
that the collaboration of the Left with 
those broader forces in the unions 
who follow a relatively progressive 
policy, whether in general or o 
some major issues, is in the best in 
terests of the working class and th 
labor movement. This is confirmed 
by every major advance of labor, 
including the birth of the CIO ani 
the historic gains in organization o 
the unorganized. And conversely, 
whenever these forces retreat and 
join hands with the more conserve 
tive and reactionary elements w 
fight the Left, labor is weakened and 
the way is opened for a capitalis 
offensive against it. ‘This is co 
firmed by the most recent experi 
ences in the labor movement. 

The struggles of the present pe 
riod, in our opinion, will give rise to 
new alignments between such a re 
constituted Left and the broader pro 
gressive trends which will increas 
ingly come forward. 


Ill. The Role of the Party 


The present economic situation 
ramifications affirm onc 
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again the need for the Communist 
Party. 

Millions of American trade union- 
ists know through their own experi- 
ences the role of Communists in 
building their unions. Thousands of 
union stewards, shop chairmen and 
other leaders, received their training 
in the art of organization at the 
hands of Communists. Much of 
what was once considered part of the 
Communist program has been taken 
over by the labor movement and 
thousands were themselves at one 
time or another members of the 
Communist Party, and contributed 
to the advance of the trade union 
movement as Communists. 

Yet, while the past year has wit- 
nessed a significant reaffirmation of 
individual liberty by the federal 
courts and public opinion, the trade 
union leadership still persists in its 
denial of the right of legal exist- 
ence to Communists and Left-wing- 
ers. Paradoxically, though the trade 
unions have played an important 
part in rolling back the McCarthy- 
ite tide, they have in this respect 
succumbed to its vicious influence. 

For this, all labor has paid a price, 
not alone in loss of democratic 
rights, and in anti-labor legislation 
like the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
“tight-to-work” laws, but above all 
in dimming the spark of militance 
that is the heart of unions through 
its own persecution of some of its 
most active and devoted fighters. 
If the crusading spirit of ’36 is to be 
revived, and if the problems arising 
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from the growing depression are to 
be met, an end must be put to the 
harassment of Communists, Left- 
wingers and trade-union militants. 


WHAT CAN COMMUNISTS 
CONTRIBUTE? 


As the record shows, Communists 
have given much to advance the 
cause of labor. They courageously 
led the great hunger marches and 
struggles during the Great Depres- 
sion of the thirties, struggles which 
helped erect the “cushions” of un- 
employment compensation, social se- 
curity, relief and welfare from which 
working people benefit today. 

They fought for many years, at 
times almost alone, for industrial 
unionism and organizing the unor- 
ganized in the basic industries. 

They added militancy and stimu- 
lated rank-and-file struggle in the 
settlement of grievances and the fight 
for better working conditions in the 
shops. 

They pioneered in winning recog- 
nition by white workers that it was in 
the interests of all to fight for equal 
conditions and rights for their Ne- 
gro brothers. 

Their struggles against racketeer- 
ing in past years are well known. 

During the worst days of the cold 
war and McCarthyite hysteria, they 
stood up, often alone, in defense 
of democratic rights. And at a time 
when the word “peace” was virtually 
illegal, they courageously defended 
the cause of world peace. Thus they 
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aided, in behalf of all Americans, in 
upholding civil liberties, world 
peace, and the honor of our coun- 
try. 

Today, however, our strength and 
relative position in the trade unions 
are greatly reduced. It is a difficult 
matter again to play a role in the 
labor movement in the spirit of past 
traditions. The long period of perse- 
cution, compounded by our own er- 
rors, and the ravages of two years 
of bitter internal struggle, have had 
their effects. 

Moreover, McCarthyism is not en- 
tirely dead. Faced with growing 


popular resistance to the effects of the 
depression, big business seeks to re- 
vive it. Nor has labor yet rid itself 
of the anti-Communist clauses and 


other manifestations of this virus. 
There remain formidable obstacles 
to the full participation of Commu- 
nists in the life of the unions. 

How can these obstacles be sur- 
mounted and our isolation overcome? 
Much will depend on our ability to 
develop correct policies and methods 
of work. But fundamentally the an- 
swer lies in the fact that the Com- 
munist Party is a product of the need 
of the American working class, as it 
is of the working class in every 
country. 

The present growing depression, 
with its shattering anew of illusions 
of “permanent prosperity,” is greatly 
sharpening the class struggle. The 
impact of mounting unemployment 
tends to dispel the atmosphere of 
class collaboration and to heighten 
the workers’ militance. It tends to 


increase the pressure of the workers 
for militant leadership and to create 
new. dynamic forces in their ranks, 

But the effect of prolonged unem- 
ployment and hardship can also be to § 
create demoralization, and to render 
many workers easy prey to big busi- 
ness anti-labor propaganda and the 
panaceas of fascist demagogues and 
crackpots. In determining the out- 
come, the role of the Communists 
is decisive, far out of proportion to 
their numbers. 

Communists are called on to con- 
tribute to preparing the trade union 
movement for the battles ahead, to 
putting it into fighting trim, to re 
viving the crusading spirit of the 
thirties. Communists must help 
stimulate mass struggle and rank- 
and-file activity to impel the labor 
movement forward to fight the de- 
pression, to win the 30-hour week 
at the same pay, to organize the 
South, to oust racketeering and busi- 
ness unionism, to complete the unif- 
cation of the labor movement. Com- 
munists must work to impel labor 
to play its proper role in the struggle 
for peaceful coexistence and in the 
fight for Negro rights. And they 
must strive to bring about labor's 
fulfillment of its leading role in weld- 
ing a broad people’s anti-monopoly 
movement. 

In the course of the struggle for 
such goals, Communists can once 
more demonstrate in deeds the role 
they can play. As they do so, labor 
will begin to shed the slander- 
ous anti-Communist misconceptions 
foisted on it by big business. It 
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longer allow its strength and unity 
» be dissipated in witch-hunts. 
Historically, the great advances in 
e American labor movement have 
ome about through the stimulus 
provided by the more class-conscious 
r “Left-thinking” forces. Once 
gain, under new conditions, these 
forces, o— whom the Communists are 
e core, can and will play an impor- 
lant part in preparing the way for 
a new advance of labor. 


OR A SOCIALIST AMERICA 


Ours is a country rich in resources 
with an industrial capacity that is 
e envy of the world. Our workers 
ure famed for their know-how, their 
excelled productivity. 

The present depression once again 
sharply brings home to all thinking 
Americans that “something is rotten” 
not in the state of Denmark but in 
ur OWN country. 

What is it that has brought us re- 
ession and depression eight times 
during the past forty years, as Stan- 
ley Ruttenberg, CIO Research Direc- 
tor, correctly asks? 

Can we have “prosperity” only dur- 
ing war? 

The persistent pursuit for answers 
to these fundamental questions, aided 
by the consistent projection of social- 
ist solutions by Communists, will 
lad ever increasing numbers of 
thoughtful trade unionists to social- 
ism. 


More and more, workers will come 
to the conclusion that what’s rotten 
in our country is the capitalist system 
run by and for a handful of billion- 
aire businessmen. 

They will realize that our vast in- 
dustrial capacity and tremendous in- 
genuity, which under a system that 
produces only for profits becomes a 
periodic curse, under socialism will 
be a permanent blessing. 

Where other less fortunate coun- 
tries had to pay a costly price and 
make bitter sacrifices to construct 
their socialist economy, ours already 
possesses an industry capable of giv- 
ing every American a happy life. 

Poverty, disease, juvenile delin- 
quency, racial intolerance, not to 
speak of the periodic scourges of war 
and depression, can be things of the 
dark past. 

Such a vision, the majority of 
American labor will learn in time 
is not a dreamer’s “utopia” but a 
practical necessity that a sane and 
peaceful life demands. 

With typical American common 
sense, they will one day conclude that 
there must be something to social- 
ism if it can transform a once semi- 
literate nation like the Soviet Union 
into the scientific and educational 
leader of the world. 

We Communists, in the course of 
struggling side by side with our un- 
ion brothers and sisters for their ur- 
gent needs, will do our utmost to 
speed the day when American labor 
joins its brothers all over the world 
in adopting socialism as its goal. 





By Eugene Dennis 


I wish To DEAL with some aspects of 
the international situation and the 
struggle for peace. 

In our country, as in other lands, 
there is considerable alarm regard- 
ing the latest turn of events in France 
and the sharp re-emergence of the 
Yugoslav question in international 
affairs. The war clouds over Lebanon 
and the anti-Soviet campaign being 
whipped up around Nagy are also 
causes for deep concern. 

Likewise the possibility that the 
preparations for a summit conference 
may be torpedoed is creating wide 
apprehension everywhere. And the 
question is now being posed in some 
quarters as to whether or not these 
developments signify that the pos. 
sibilities and grand perspectives for 
averting war and promoting peace- 
ful coexistence—which were signal- 
ized at the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU and by our 16th national con- 
vention—are diminishing, if not 
being cancelled out. 

These are serious, in fact life and 
death questions. Hence the signif- 
icance of each event and issue needs 
to be examined and weighed in the 
light of the over-all relationship of 
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The Struggle for Peace 


forces and the main trend in worl 
developments. Towards this end, | 
would like to address my remar 

fragmentary and inadequate as the 
may be. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE 


First, a few observations about te 
grave turn of events in France. ! 
basic analysis of these is contained 
in Comrade Stachel’s article in Tk 
Worker of June 8th which embodid 
the views of the NEC; and in te 
perceptive interview with Comrad 
Duclos which appeared in Ti 
Worker of June 15th. 

The 200 Families of France- 
counterparts and allies of the Rock 
fellers and DuPonts, the Thysse 
and Krupps—are seeking a fascis: 
military solution of the profound 
political, financial and econom 
crisis into which France has bee 
plunged as a result of the protracted 
and disastrous colonial wars wagti 
in Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco ant 
Indochina, and because of the it 
tolerable burdens which the NATO 
policy of war preparations a 
poverty has inflicted on the French 
nation. 

A reactionary, authoritarian go 
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emment headed by De Gaulle has 
been imposed on France by treachery 
and violence following the recent 
military putsch in Algeria and the 
threat of a military coup d’etat in 
France. This new government is 
supported by a part of the leader- 
ship of the Socialist Party and the 
Radical Socialists, and by all the 
forces of reaction in France and 
Algeria, including the most chauv- 
inist and fascist circles. 

But an examination of the situa- 
tion also shows that while the danger 
of fascism in France is exceedingly 
grave and imminent—fascism has 
not yet triumphed. As Comrade 
Duclos notes: while the “powerful 
demonstrations in Paris and the 
Provinces, the strikes and other 
activities of all kinds which mul- 


tiplied in the recent period were not 
able to prevent the coming of per- 


sonal power,” nonetheless “the 
events did not unfold entirely ac- 
cording to the plans conceived by 
the seditious elements,” and the CP 
of France succeeded in alerting the 
working class and the nation in good 
time, thus creating the conditions 
allowing the people to mobilize for 
the defense of the Republic. 

Since the investiture of De Gaulle 
there is developing, under the in- 
trepid leadership of the great Party 
of France, a powerful national 
front of resistance and a growing 
unity of action of Communists, So- 
dalists, Catholics and Republicans to 
sve the French Republic, to de- 
fend democracy and to end the 


brutal war of colonial repressian in 
Algeria. All of these developments 
bear out the prognosis of Comrade 
Duclos who emphasizes that despite 
all difficulties “the social and polit- 
ical forces exist in France to bar the 
road to fascism and to check the 
exercise of personal power.” 

Undoubtedly the course of the 
struggle in France and in Algeria 
in the next months, coupled with 
certain international factors, will de- 
termine which way France goes in 
the immediate period ahead. Judg- 
ing by the course of developments 
thus far, there are grounds for con- 
cluding that: (1) Notwithstanding 
all obstacles, the people of France, 
who, thanks to the CPF, prevented 
the De Gaulles, the Caugolards, and 
the ultra colonialists from achieving 
their full objectives a month ago, 
are now in a position to exert greater 
influence on the course of events in 
the next round of struggle; (2) De 
Gaulle’s proposal for “integration” 
will not solve but only aggravate the 
situation in Algeria, and the na- 
tional liberation struggle will con- 
tinue; (3) despite Washington’s 
maneuvers and its efforts to woo 
De Gaulle, the contradictions be- 
tween American and French im- 
perialism are bound to sharpen— 
both in relation to the struggle for 
control over North Africa and in 
respect to NATO and the re-arming 
of West Germany. 

Clearly the fate of the French 
Republic and French democracy, 
and the cause of national independ- 
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ence in Algeria, is the vital concern 
of the American people and all 
progressive humanity. A victory for 
fascism in France would jeopardize 
the peace and security of Europe 
and spread the “dirty” war in Al- 
geria to Tunisia and beyond, with 
fateful consequences for world peace. 

Certainly we Communists, to- 
gether with other anti-fascists, must 
find the ways and means to alert 
wider sectors of the American labor 
and people’s movements to their 
stake in the momentous struggles 
in France and Algeria, and to ex- 
press their solidarity with the French 
and Algerian peoples. 

Likewise the events in France 
must be utilized to once again drive 
home to the American Left and 
other democratic Americans a num- 
ber of historic lessons: (1) Wherever 
the policies of anti-Communism 
gain currency the people pay a big 
and costly price; (2) In France and 
elsewhere it is not the Communists 
but the forces of reaction and fas- 
cism which seek to destroy the par- 
liamentary system and democratic 
rights; (3) While there is a welcome 
and promising process of differen- 
tiation taking place in the ranks of 
social democracy in France and in 
certain other countries, nonetheless 
the role of social democratism con- 
tinues to be that of opening the road 
to extreme reaction; (4) The French 
crisis, precipitated by the Algerian 
War, demonstrates anew the poison- 
ing effect of racism; it shows how 
the oppression of one people by 





another seriously weakens the demo. 
cratic capacities of the oppressing 
people; (5) The French events 
bring home dramatically that the 
most aggressive and  chauvinist 
circles of monopoly capitalism 
naturally move, in our day, towards 
fascism; it emphasizes the reality 
of the danger of fascism, and war, 
in the present-day world; and (6) 
In France, as elsewhere, the Com- 
munist Party as the Marxist-Leninist 
vanguard of the working class is the 
staunchest and most effective leader 
and fighter for the best national in- 
terests of the people, for their dem- 
ocratic rights, freedom and national 
security, as well as for the realize 
tion of their socialist aspirations. 


CONCERNING YUGOSLAVIA 


The Yugoslav question has again 
come to the fore as a matter of in- 
ternational controversy and friction. 

As is known, the 7th Congress of 
the Yugoslav League of Communists 
rejected the fraternal criticism of 
the Communist and Workers Parties 
and adopted a program which de 
parts basically from the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism in a number 
of instances. These include their 
estimate of the international situa 
tion, the two world social systems, 
and the course of the war danger; 
their analysis of the contemporary 
role of imperialism and the capitalist 
state; their views on the role of 
Marxist vanguard parties of the 
working class and the road to 9% 
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demo | , ; 
essing ' cialism, and on the generalized ex- tries, deprecate the revolutionary 


events pperiences of the international work- role of the working class and its 
it the |ing class in the struggle for the vic- vanguard and claim that “the 
vinist {tory of the socialist revolution and swelling wave of state capitalist ten- 
talism , Socialist construction. dencies in the capitalist world is the 
wards | The approach of our NEC to the obvious proof that mankind is in- 
reality |evisionist program of the Yugoslavs domitably moving into the era of 
1 war, is outlined in the digest of a report socialism through a wide variety of 
d (6) carried in The Worker on June different trends.” 

Com. |i5th. Here I would only note in On the other hand, the Yugoslav 
eninig {passing that the Yugoslav leadership program describes social ownership 
“js the [has repudiated the Peace Manifesto by the whole people, public owner- 
leader |of the 64 Communist and Workers ship of the main means of produc- 
nal in. {Parties which it had signed and the tion and distribution by the state 
- dem. pline of the 20th Congress with which in the socialist countries as “state 
ational {it had professed agreement. It capitalism.” It contends that inevit- 
-ealiza. | falsely describes the two funda- ably this so-called “state capitalism” 


wns, | mentally different world social-eco- gives rise to “burocracy and buro- 
nomic systems as a “division of the cratic statist deformities.” In this 
TA world into two antagonistic military- manner the Yugoslav leaders at- 


political blocs.” Not content with tempt to smear the state power of 
again |tying to “equate” the socialist camp the working class and its allies and 
of in #with the imperialist camp, Tito and to glorify the capitalist state, the 
riction, {Company allege that this division dictatorship of monopoly capital. 

ress of 4¥28 brought about primarily as the Obviously, the Yugoslav program 
nunists Presult of “the Stalinist foreign pol- is not an academic matter, not 
sm of gy” of the USSR. merely a subject for philosophical 
Parties ( Further, the Yugoslav leaders as- discussion and classroom debate. It 
ch de gett that the capitalist state is “a is a theoretical program and a guide 
inciples reguiator in the sphere of labor and to action of a party that presently 
vumber @Ptperty relations, of social rights guides the destinies of a_ nation 
» their 20d social services and other social that started to build socialism. It is 
) situa P'lations” which tends increasingly a program of action brought for- 
ystems, | © festrict the role of private capital ward with the aim of splitting the 
anger; and deprive the owners of private international Communist movement, 
porary capital of certain independent func- disrupting the solidarity of the so- 
jpitalist 7400S in the economy and in the so- cialist countries and weakening the 
role of | Sty: relationships between the lands of 
of the } Little wonder then that the Yugo- socialism and the Bandung nations. 
to so §°vs gloss over the lessons of history, It is, of course, in short, a program 
the experiences of the socialist coun- that can benefit only imperialism, 
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and American imperialism in the 
first place. 

According to the program and the 
pronoundements of Tito and his 
colleagues, Yugoslavia is not allied 


with nor an adherent of the socialist 
commonwealth of nations. This, un- 


fortunately, is true. But it is also a 
fact that Yugoslavia is not “neutral” 


and does not stand “outside” the so- 
cialist camp and the imperialist 


camp—as Tito claims. 
There are a number of countries 


—although not socialist, such as In- 
dia, the United Arab Republic, and 
Indonesia—which have adopted a 
policy of neutrality which opposes 
war and colonialism and supports 
peace and national freedom. While 
striving to develop normal and peace- 
ful relations with all countries, their 
stand for peaceful coexistence and 
their generally anti-imperialist course 
has brought them into close, friendly 
and mutually beneficial relations 
This 


strengthens the cause for peace, free- 


with the socialist countries. 


dom and progress. 


But over the past decade the 
Yugoslav leadership, for the most 
part, has never been “neutral.” Ever 
since 1948, and now with the adop- 
tion of its new program, Tito and 
Company, except for a brief inter- 
lude in 1955, have always directed 
the spearhead of their attacks against 
the socialist camp headed by the 
Soviet Union, and have sought to 
whitewash and extol American im- 


perialism. 


Tito and Company were not 
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neutral when the Yugoslav govern- 
ment signed the Balkan pact and en- 
tered into military agreements with 
Turkey and Greece—agreements 
which are still operative. Similarly, 
the Eisenhower Administration, like 
its predecessor, was and is not 
neutral in extending over two bil- 


lion dollars in aid and credits to } 


Yugoslavia—nearly one-half of 
which has been grants in planes and 
other war material. 

Tito and his co-workers were not 
neutral when they tried to fish in 


the troubled waters of Poland and | 


Hungary in the autumn of 1956. Or 
when they intervened in the coun- 
ter-revolution in Hungary on the 
side of Nagy and the so-called 
“Workers Councils.” And they are 
not neutral today when they try to 
export to the East and the West their 
“new,” “modern” and systematized 
version of revisionism, their program 
of “national communism.” 

If there were any doubts as to the 
real nature of Tito’s brand of 
“neutrality” and present political 
role, suffice it to refer to the news 
dispatch from Belgrade published 
in the New York Times of June 16, 
1958, reporting excerpts of a speech by 
Tito. In this speech Tito scurrilously 
accused the leaders of the Chinese 
People’s Republic “with opposing any 
relaxation of East-West tensions, 
‘just as do warmongers in the 
West,’” and also maliciously charged, 
echoing Dulles and Knowland, that 
China’s leadership “is counting on 
war to consolidate its rule in Asia” 
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As for the claim of the Yugoslav 
leaders that their reliance on U:S. for- 
eign “aid” is consistent with socialist 
principles, suffice it to note that there 
are a number of socialist countries, 
including the USSR, which at times 
have sought or received loans and 
credits from various capitalist coun- 


‘tries, as well as having entered into, 


or sought, extensive and mutually 
beneficial trade agreements with the 
West. This is part and parcel of the 
socialist foreign policy of promoting 
peaceful coexistence, as well as fur- 
thering the co-related Leninist prin- 
ciple of utilizing all contradictions in 
the camp of imperialism to strength- 
en the economy and positions of so- 
cialism. 

However, the validity of this Len- 
inist principle and policy has nothing 
in common with the present course 
of the Yugoslav leadership and its 
distorted application of this basic 
concept. For the Yugoslav leaders 
try to utilize the contradictions be- 
tween the socialist and the capitalist 
systems not to weaken imperialism 
but to foster dissension and _ rifts 
within the camp of socialism. They 
now seek and receive large sums of 
US. “assistance” as the price and 
reward for asserting their “indepen- 
dence” from and non-cooperation 
with the socialist camp. In the pro- 
cess they are deforming the line of 
Yugoslav social-economic develop- 
ment and are becoming increasingly 
dependent upon American loans and 
military “aid.” 

How timely and correct is the Dec- 
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laration of the 12 Communist and 
Workers Parties in emphasizing that 
revisionism is the main danger in the 
international Communist movement! 
How sound is the conclusion that the 
influences of bourgeois nationalism 
are the internal source of revisionism, 
while imperialist pressures and influ- 
ences are its external source! 

It is obvious that to wage a suc- 
cessful struggle for peace and peace- 
ful coexistence, as well as for social- 
ism, it is necessary that our Party 
and all adherents of Marxism and 
proletarian internationalism wage a 
resolute political and ideological 
struggle against the neo-revisionism 
and the splitting tactics of the Yugo- 
slavs and their American backers and 
counterparts. It is likewise neces- 
sary to couple this decisive struggle 
with a firm and systematic struggle 
against dogmatism and sectarianism. 

In doing this, we, like the Com- 
munists of other lands, must seek 
to avoid the mistakes and excesses 
which were made in the period be- 
tween 1948-54 when the form of this 
struggle was erroneous and harmful. 
Although it is even clearer today that 
the 1948 estimate of the dangerous 
revisionist and bourgeois nationalist 
course of Tito and Company was also 
valid at that time. 

In this connection, it is worthy 
to note and most encouraging that 
the Communist Parties and the gov- 
ernments of the socialist countries are 
pursuing a course of maintaining 
normal diplomatic relations with 
Yugoslavia, while conducting an all- 
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out ideological and political offensive 
to defeat revisionism and isolate its 
proponents. This increases our con- 
fidence that the heightened unity of 
the international Communist move- 
ment and the enhanced solidarity of 
the socialist camp which were regis- 
tered in the December 1957 meetings 
of the Communist and Workers Par- 
ties, and again in the recent confer- 
ence of the members of the Warsaw 
Treaty in Moscow, will grow and 
prove invincible. 

Whatever momentary difficulties 
the latest ventures of the Yugoslav 
leadership may create will be sur- 
mounted, and much more quickly 
than after 1948. 


HUNGARY 


As is well known, the recent an- 
nouncement that several of the Hun- 
garian ring-leaders of the pro-Horthy- 
ite and CIA-inspired counter-revolu- 
tionary putsch in 1956 have either 
been executed or sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment, has been 
seized upon as a cause celebre by the 
State Department and the American 
delegation in the UN for inciting a 
new anti-Soviet and anti-Hungary 
campaign. 

In the autumn of 1957 the loaded 
report of the UN special committee 
was seized upon as pretext for di- 
verting public opinion from the tri- 
power aggression against Egypt, 
from the machinations of the archi- 
tects of the Eisenhower Doctrine in 
Jordan and Syria, and for counter- 
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acting the worldwide demand for 
East-West negotiations. So today, 
too, the question of Hungary is be- 
ing raised again to divert world at- 
tention from the imperialist interfer- 
ence of the U.S. in Lebanon and In- 
donesia, and especially as a means of 
dynamiting the preparations for a 
heads-of-government conference. 
Naturally, one’s opinion as to 
whether or not the Nagys and Male- 
tars should have been severely dealt 
with by the Hungarian Democratic 
Republic does not depend upon how 
one estimates the mistaken and harm- 
ful policies of Rakosi or Stalin at a 
certain period in the past. It depends, 
first of all, upon how one views the 
American- inspired counter - revolu- 





tionary uprising in Hungary in th 
autumn of 1956, and upon one’s clas 
approach to justice. 

As to whether the action taken 
against Nagy and Company was 
timed in connection with the devel- 
opments around Yugoslavia and as a 
stern warning that the lands of so 
cialism, while correcting previous er- 
rors of policy and violations of so 
cialist legality, will not tolerate coun- 
ter-revolution from revisionists of 
from any other apologists or accom; 
plices of imperialism—this is mattey 
of judgment. But it is not a matte 
of conjecture that Nagy and Male; 





tar were executed not for their idea 
and beliefs, but for their direct an 
leading participation in an armed in 
surrection which tried to destroy th 
Hungarian Republic and sociali 
It is common knowledge that th 
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State Department which remains 
aloof and silent on Little Rock, re- 
peatedly finds obstacles and “moral” 
justification for not negotiating with, 
or entering into agreement with, the 
working class governments of the so- 
cialist countries. However, Wash- 
ington finds no such difficulty and 
suffers no so-called pangs of con- 
science when it comes to negotiating 
with the heads of governments which 
bear the responsibility for the slaugh- 
ter and repression of the freedom 
fighters in Kenya, Cyprus and Al- 
geria, in Taiwan, South Korea and 
South Vietnam, in Cuba, Guatemala 
and Spain. 

One thing is clear: It is necessary 
to explain again and again what 
happened in Hungary in 1956, in- 
cluding the sinister role of the Dulles 
Brothers. It is imperative to show 
that in the autumn of 1956 the 
most aggressive imperialist circles, 
headed by tHe U.S.A., sought to take 
advantage of a period when the so- 
cialist countries were in the midst 
of rectifying certain past mistakes 
and overcoming certain new prob- 
lems of socialist growth and coopera- 
tion. These reactionary forces insti- 
gated an armed uprising in Hungary, 
seeking to make a breach through 
Hungary and to divide and under- 
mine the commonwealth of socialist 
nations. But, as is well known, the 
Hungarian people with the fraternal 
help of the Soviet Union decisively 
defeated the intrigues and attacks of 
the imperialists and their agents and 
dupes. In this connection, it is im- 
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portant to make far greater use of 
Herbert Aptheker’s book, The Truth 
About Hungary, which is a well- 
documented and basic analysis of the 
events in Hungary in 1956, and their 
background. 

It is also necessary to remind our 
fellow Americans of the special issue 
of Life Magazine which inadvertently 
revealed how Nagy and Company 
shared responsibility for the massacre 
of hundreds of Communists, trade 
unionists, and Jews, and how they 
connived to transform the Hungar- 
ian Workers Republic into its oppo- 
site. 

Above all, it is essential to ham- 
mer home to the American people 
that irrespective of differing views 
on the fate of anti-Socialist counter- 
revolutionists, nothing and no one 
should be allowed to interfere with 
the promotion of East-West negotia- 
tions to lessen world tensions and to 
avert an atomic war—a war in which 
one single H-bomb in the megaton 
category could have the destructive 
power of all the bombs dropped on 
Germany and Japan in World War 
II. 


THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Next, a few observations on the 
progress of preparations for a sum- 
mit conference. 

Despite the overwhelming desire 
and hopes of the peoples of all na- 
tions for an early summit meeting, 
there is now great anxiety regarding 
the course of the diplomatic talks 
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that were supposed to culminate be- 
fore the end of the year in East-West 
negotiations at the top level. 

The facts are that the State De- 
partment has thus far succeeded in 
delaying and thwarting headway 
leading towards talks at the summit. 
The prospects for an early conference 
are presently cloudy and uncertain. 

It is well known that from the in- 
ception, starting from the Soviet pro- 
posal of last December and during 
the exchange of letters between Bul- 
ganin, Khrushchev and Eisenhower 
in February and March, Washington 
strongly opposed any and all initia- 
tives for convening a top level East- 
West conference. 

But the temper of world demo- 
cratic opinion, the rising popular de- 
mand to halt the atomic arms race, 
influenced certain governments of the 
West to press for negotiations and 
compelled the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration to agree reluctantly to a sum- 
mit conference—after “adequate 
preparations.” 

Following the historic decision of 
the USSR to unilaterally suspend A- 
and H-bomb tests—plus the impact of 
the Polish plan to create an atoms- 
free zone in Central Europe—the 
pressure for East-West talks mounted, 
especially as government spokes- 
men in India, Japan, Indonesia, Bur- 
ma, and some of the Scandinavian 
countries declared that the time for 
banning nuclear weapons and tests 
was now. 

From outright opposition and later 
agreeing to preliminary talks at 








lower levels ostensibly to prepare ex- 
changes at the top, Washington then 
resorted to a series of delaying ac- 
tions to bog down and stymie a 
summit gathering. In rapid succes- 
sion it proposed a preliminary con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers, then 
prior meetings of ambassadors, and 
later it insisted on exploratory and 
non-committal talks of technical ex- 
perts. At the same time, it insisted 
that prior agreements be reached 
on questions and areas which do not 
fall within the jurisdiction of a heads- 
of-government meeting, such as the 
internal affairs of the People’s De- 
mocracies and of Germany—ques- 
tions around which fundamental dif- 
ferences exist between the East and 
West. 

The USSR, despite well-founded 
misgivings, subsequently agreed to 
the procedures proposed by the West, 
making it clear however that the 
discussion and dispositon of all sub- 
stantive questions were the province 
of the projected meeting at the sum- 
mit. It stressed that on its part the 
USSR desired and proposed to search 
out a number of minimal questions 
around which East-West negotiations 
could result in limited, though im- 
portant, agreements—i.e., the suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapon tests; a uni- 
versal declaration outlawing the use 
of A- and H-bombs; a reduction of 
conventional armaments and armed 
forces; the promotion of mutually 
advantageous trade, cultural and sci- 
entific exchanges. 

In the interim Dulles participated 
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in the Spring conference of SEATO 
where decisions were taken to step up 
aid to the counter-revolutionary up- 
rising against Jakarta, as well as the 
NATO meeting at Copenhagen 
where efforts were made to convince 
the allies of the U.S. that East-West 
summit talks were futile and inad- 
visable and that it was imperative 
to expedite the establishment of U.S.- 
controlled missile-rocket sites on the 
territories of all the NATO pow- 
ers. 

Following the public release ten 
days ago of Khrushchev’s latest let- 
ter to Eisenhower in which Khrush- 
chev agreed to a meeting of technical 
experts for the specific purpose of 
working out an inspection system to 
enforce an agreed-upon objective, 
namely to suspend nuclear tests, as 
well as noted the devious and stall- 
ing tactics adopted by the American, 
British and French ambassadors— 
ad on the heels of the news from 
Hungary—Dulles stated that there 
awe virtually no prospects nor any 
basis for convening a summit meet- 
ing this year. In any event, the 
preparations for a heads-of-govern- 
ment meeting are now bogged down 
at the technicians’ level and virtually 
salemated. 

What are the reasons why there is 
no real progress towards the summit? 
Basically the answer is to be found 
in the fact that the most aggressive 
dreles of American monopoly— 
pearheaded by the Rockefellers, Du- 
Ponts and certain Morgan interests 
~have learned nothing and have for- 
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gotten nothing. Ignoring the verdict 
of history they provocatively, but fu- 
tilely, pursue their quest for world 
domination. They seek a reaction- 
ary, imperialist solution of the cur- 
rent economic crisis and of the gen- 
eral crisis of world capitalism. They 
and their representatives in the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress dog- 
gedly persist in the bankrupt “po- 
sitions of strength” policy, even 
though from time to time they are 
forced to yield to diverse pressures 
and reluctantly enter into East-West 
negotiations and limited accords. 
They are hell-bent on continuing 
their cold war program with its co- 
lossal military buildup, atomic and 
missiles arms race, its interventionist 
Eisenhower doctrine—all of which is 
so highly advantageous to the most 
bellicose monopoly groups in terms 
of amassing super-profits. 

Leading American monopoly 
circles and their chief political 
spokesmen are dragging their feet 
and setting up one roadblock after 
another because they realize that a 
summit conference resulting even in 
partial agreements—such as to sus- 
pend nuclear tests, let alone in a 
pact to prohibit nuclear warfare, 
would considerably lessen interna- 
tional tensions. And any substantial 
relaxation in world tensions would 
remove the pretext for NATO and 
SEATO, would make it necessary to 
scrap the Pentagon’s military strategy 
which is based on nuclear and ther- 
monuclear weapons and warfare, on 
275 military bases in foreign lands 
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and on an ever expanding military 
budget; and hence would weaken and 
set back the drive of the Rockefel- 
lers, DuPonts and others to place 
their NATO allies in receivership 
and expand their imperialist domin- 
ions. 

Two related questions arise: First, 
can Washington and Wall Street 
succeed in continuing to block a 
summit conference? This is possible 
for a time, although developments 
in the next months, especially a fur- 
ther advance of the struggle for 
peace, could alter this state of affairs. 
And here it should be borne in mind 
that despite its opposition and re- 
luctance, Washington was compelled 
to confer at the summit in Geneva 
in 1955, and will find it necessary to 
do so again. 

Secondly, is America’s foreign pol- 
icy “winning”? Is the course of world 
relationships and trends such that 
the possibilities for promoting peace- 
ful coexistence are diminishing or 
nullified? To this the answer is a 
categoric No! 


MAIN LINE OF 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Notwithstanding all zigzags, tem- 
porary difficulties, and the recurring 
war threats and dangers engineered 
by monopoly and by the State De- 
partment and the Pentagon—the 
main line of direction in world af- 
fairs is undermining the positions of 
imperialism and enhances the strug- 
gle for peace, national liberation and 





social progress. Even a cursory ex- 
amination of recent international de- 
velopments underscores this: 

a) For one thing, the tidal wave 
of national liberation and the strug- 
gle against colonialism has swept 
from Asia to Africa and now to Latin 
America. Even in the short period 
since the last meeting of the NC this 
great anti-imperialist movement has 
made noteworthy advances, in the 
process of which U.S. foreign policy 
and influence has suffered a number 
of new and significant setbacks. 

Despite large scale U.S. military 
assistance and the organization of 
“volunteers” of KMT mercenaries, 
Filipino soldiers and American fliers 
to aid the rebellion against the Indo- 
nesian Republic, plus the provocative 
deployment of the 7th Fleet in In- 
donesian waters and the pressure of 
the State Department to try to com- 
pel the Sukarno government to ne 
gotiate an armistice with the rebels 
—the national unity of the Indonesian 
forces of independence and democ- 
racy, in which the CPI plays a lead- 
ing role, has been strengthened, and 
the Republic of Indonesia has crushed 
the backbone of the American-in- 
spired revolt. 

Notwithstanding the intrigues of 
Anglo-American imperialism, the 
United Arab Republic has been 
formed, an anti-imperialist union 
which is consolidating its indepen 
dence and security and is undermin- 
ing the privileged position of the im- 
perialist powers. 

In Lebanon the growing struggle 
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for national sovereignty and Arab 
freedom and solidarity continues de- 
spite extensive American military 
aid to the pro-Western regime of 
Chamoun and the grave threat of 
direct Anglo-American military in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of 
that country.* A powerful national 
front of all opposition parties has 
come into existence, and a united 
and effective political and armed 
struggle is being waged to prevent 
President Chamoun from extending 
his term of office in violation of the 
constitution and for ensuring a neu- 
tralist, anti-imperialist course in for- 


*On July 15, 1958, Eugene Dennis. on be 
half of the National Committee, CPUSA, sent 
the following telegram to President Eisenhower: 

“The sending of American armed forces 
into Lebanon is an act of aggressive imperialist 
intervention in the internal affairs of that coun- 
ty. It menaces the national independence and 
sovereignty of all the Arab nations. Like the 
invasion of Egypt in October, 1956, it threatens 
to plunge the entire Middle East into armed con- 
fic. It constitutes a grave menace to world 
peace, which endangers the lives and security 
of the American people no less than those of 
others and which. if not checked, could well lead 
w nuclear holocaust. 

“This action is the inevitable fruit of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine which, in the interests of 
the oil trusts, calls for interference in the affairs 
of the Middle East nations, by-passing the UN 
ind violating its charter and principles. Indeed, 
it kes place on the very heels of the declara- 
tion of a UN commission and Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold that the struggle in Lebanon is 
stictly an internal affair. Moreover, it is un- 
doubtedly directed against the present anti- 
perialist actions of the people of Iraq, and aims 
at interference in the internal affairs of that 
country as well. 

“Like millions of other Americans, we Amer- 
ian Communists are deeply alarmed at these 
actions. With them we say hands off Lebanon, 
Img, Jordan, and all other Middle Eastern coun- 
ties. We demand the removal of all American 
military forces from Lebanon and the Middle 
East. We call for abandonment of the Eisenhower 

ine, an end to by-passing of the UN, and 
adherence to the principles of the Bandung Con- 
ference regarding peace and national sovereignty. 
And we urge the speedy convening of a summit 
conference of the big powers, including the 
United Arab Republic and India, to effect a peace- 
ful settlement of the Middle East situation and 
il other outstanding questions.’ 
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eign affairs, including the establish- 
ment of close ties with the United 
Arab Republic. 

The conference of eight indepen- 
dent African states recently held in 
Accra has taken steps to safeguard 
their national independence and has 
pledged to support all African people 
struggling for freedom, including 
the Algerian liberation fighters who 
are now in the forefront of the 
struggle against colonialism in Af- 
rica. 

And in Latin America, too—the 
hinterland of American imperialism 
—there is a marked upsurge of the 
movement for national sovereignty 
and democratic advance. The elec- 
tion results in Argentina, the over- 
throw of the Venezuelan dictator, Ji- 
minez, the growth of the democratic 
forces in Colombia and Chile, the 
heroic struggle against the tyranny 
of Batista and the anti-Nixon dem- 
onstrations—all these testify to the 
growing anti-imperialist sentiment 
and struggles “south of the border.” 

This evidences the rising national 
and popular resistance to U.S. inter- 
ference in the internal life of the 
Latin-American Republics, as well 
as the mounting opposition to the en- 
croachments of the USS. oil, mining 
and fruit corporations on their sov- 
ereignty, wealth and living stand- 
ards—all of which has been aggra- 
vated by the catastrophic effects of 
the crisis on their economy and wel- 
fare. This is undermining still further 
the imperialist colonial system, in- 
cluding the positions and prestige 
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of American imperialism. 

b) Then, too, there is the growth 
of the peace forces in virtually all 
countries, including our own. In 
the Western nations this is especially 
marked in Great Britain, West Ger- 
many, France and Italy, where the 
movement for banning H-tests, for 
East-West negotiations and in sup- 
port of the Rapacki Plan for an 
atom-free zone in Central Europe 
has assumed nationwide proportions, 
involving not only the Communists 
and other organized partisans of 
peace, but also the British Labor Par- 
ty, the German Social Democrats, 
and millions of Catholics. And in 
the recent elections in Italy and 
Greece the Communists and Left So- 
cialists made noteworthy political 
advances at the expense of the par- 
ties of clerical and monopoly reac- 
tion, all of whom are supported by 
the State Department and the Ameri- 
can trusts. 

c) Another factor of special signi- 
ficance which is beginning to exert 
a profound influence on world de- 
velopments is the worsening econom- 
ic situation in the West. The severe 
economic crisis which has developed 
in our country, the end of which is 
not yet in sight, is now spreading. 
The indications are that it will short- 
ly engulf the entire capitalist world. 

Those nations which are more or 
less dependent on USS... markets, 
quotas, tariffs and price-fixing—es- 
pecially those which produce and ex- 
port primarily’ raw materials and 
semi-finished goods—already have 
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been severely hit. This includes the 
nations of Latin America and most 
of Southeast Asia, as well as Pakis. 
tan and India. Moreover, a serious 
economic decline has begun in Great 
Britain, France and West Germany, 
and in Canada and Japan it is more 
advanced. 

This developing world economic 
crisis, taking place on the basis of 
the accentuated general crisis of capi- 
talism, is sharpening all inter- and 
intra-imperialist contradictions, as 
well as the class struggle within 
each country. One of the conse. 
quences of this is an intensification 
of the struggle among the members 
of NATO for markets and spheres of 
influence, plus a new impetus to ex- 
pand East-West trade. 

In respect to the latter issue, there 
is for instance the recent enlarged 
trade agreement entered into by West 
Germany and the USSR, as well as 
the efforts of the British and Can- 
adian industrialists to extend further 
the list of non-embargoed goods 
available for export to the East. To 
gether with this, the differences and 
rifts within NATO are multiplying, 
evidenced in part at the recent Cop 
enhagen sessions of NATO where 
most of the thirteen small nations 
represented there insisted that the 
preparations for a summit conference 
should be continued and speeded up. 


SOCIALISM CONTINUES 
TO ADVANCE 


In contrast to the developing 
economic crisis in the West and the 
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decline of imperialism, the social- 
ist countries are experiencing greater 
prosperity and registering further ad- 
vances in industry, science and cul- 
ture. The launching of Sputnik III, 
which is one hundred times larger 
than the Explorer and the Vanguard, 
reveals one aspect of socialist achieve- 
ment. 

But the fact that total industrial 
production in the USSR increased 
11 per cent in the first quarter of 
1958 as compared with 1957, where- 
as industrial production declined in 
our country over 11 per cent during 
the same period—is no less dramatic 
and significant. In China industri- 
alizaton is also growing by leaps and 
bounds. During 1959, for example, 
the output of coal in People’s China 
will surpass that of Great Britain. 
And at the recent meeting of the 
Economic Mutual Assistance Council 
of the members of the Warsaw Pact, 
attended by representatives of four 
other socialist countries, far-reaching 
accords were reached providing for a 
more effective division of labor, 
specialization in production and co- 
ordination of long-range socialist 
planning. 

This will stimulate further the eco- 
nomic growth of each socialist coun- 
try and strengthen the socialist sys- 
tem as a whole. Even such avowed 
enemies of socialism as the Dulles 
brothers have been forced to ac- 
knowledge, if belatedly and in a dis- 
torted way, how the scales have 
shifted in the spheres of peaceful, 


economic, technological and scienti- 
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fic competition between the two so- 
cial systems. 

At the same time the consistent 
peace policy and the series of new 
peace initiatives taken by the lands 
of socialism, including the steadfast 
efforts of the USSR to promote East- 
West negotiations at the summit; 
the historic decision of the Soviet 
Union in unilaterally suspending nu- 
clear weapons tests; the solidarity 
and support rendered the United 
Arab Republic, Indonesia, etc.; the 
latest decision of the members of the 
Warsaw-Pact to cut their armed 
forces by an additional 419,000— 
bringing the reduction of their armed 
forces to 2,477,000 since 1955; the 
withdrawal of the Chinese volunteers 
from Korea, etc.—all this has ad- 
vanced the cause of world peace and 
national liberation. It has had a pro- 
found effect in the countries of the 
West and among the uncommitted 
nations. It has strengthened the so- 
cial system and enhanced the politi- 
cal influence of the socialist camp, 
headed by the Soviet Union. 

The aforementioned developments 
evidence beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that what is new in the international 
situation is mot the recurrence of 
imperialist war threats and the pe- 
riodic inflaming of tensions in the 
world, such as is again being organ- 
ized by the State Department. What 
is riew is the fact that the world re- 
lationship of forces are such, the 
strength of the forces of peace and 
socialism are such, that the aggres- 
sive imperialist bloc is now prevented 
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from going “hog wild.” And when 
the imperialist camp does embark 
on aggression, as in Egype, or re- 
sorts to crude imperialist interfer- 
ence, as in Indonesia, then it is re- 
pulsed and receives new and major 
setbacks. What is outstanding in 
world affairs is the fact that the over- 
all conditions operating for a reduc- 
tion in international tensions and for 
waging an ever more effective strug- 
gle for peaceful coexistence and for 
national freedom and social progress 
are becoming—whatever the ups and 
downs—more, not less, favorable. 


THE PEACE STRUGGLE 
IN THE US. 


Finally, I'd like to examine, if only 
sketchily, some facets of the peace 
movement and pro-peace trends 
within our own country. 

It is no state secret that the strug- 
gle for peace in the U.S. has not yet 
reached the dimensions, militancy 
or clarity of the peace movements of 
a number of other countries, includ- 
ing that of India, Italy, Japan or 
Great Britain. This is not unrelated 
to the fact that within our country 
the virus of anti-Communism still 
poisons large sections of the labor 
and liberal movements; that the 
trade-union movement remains di- 
vided and that the working class has 
not yet emerged as a decisive and 
independent class-conscious force in 
national affairs; that the growing 
struggle for Negro freedom lacks 
adequate labor support and leader- 


ship; that our Communist Party 
has not yet, on the whole, overcome 
its isolation; and that generally the 
widespread popular opposition to 
monopoly reaction remains by and 
large disunited and without a clear- 
cut perspective. 

Nonetheless, this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs should not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that sometning 
big and important in the struggle 
for peace is beginning to unfold in 
our country. A new and promising 
trend and movement for peace is 
gathering momentum and has a great 
potential. 

Stimulated by the decision of the 
Administration to proceed with the 
Atomic Energy Commnission’s cur- 
rent nuclear tests program in the 
Pacific, by the menacing increase of 
radioactive fallout, and by the peace 
initiatives of the USSR—as well as 
because of the political impact of 
the economic crisis and the militant 
moods of important sections of labor 
and the Negro people—a nationwide 
movement has developed demanding 
the cessation of nuclear tests and the 
prohibition of nuclear warfare. 

Unfolding unevenly and _ with 
many diverse forms of expression, 
this mass movement is expanding and 
is exerting considerable political in- 
fluence. In the past few months 
alone national and regional confer- 
ences of Lutherans, Unitarians, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, and Negro 
Baptists have renewed their demands 
for a halt to nuclear tests. The Fed- 
eration of American Scientists has 
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coupled its renewed plea for sus- 
pending A- and H-bomb tests with 
an effective exposure of the AEC’s 
hoax that atomic explosions are non- 
detectable, as well as signalizing the 
rising danger of Strontium go and 
Carbon 14. 

Quakers, pacifists, the Women’s 
International League, the Committee 
for a Sane Nuclear Policy, and nu- 
merous educators and _ students’ 
groups have organized mass peti- 
tions, scores of mass meetings and 
demonstrative actions protesting the 
continuation of H-bomb tests and 
the atomic missiles arms race. A 
number of trade unions and leaders 
—although still far too few—have 
joined one or another phase of this 
activity, as has the National Asso- 


cation of Social Workers. Certain 
conservative industrialists, bankers 
and politicos—like Cyrus Eaton, 


Marriner Eccles and Senator Ful- 
bright—have expressed themselves 
publicly in a similar vein. 

In New Jersey 10 out of 14 Demo- 
cratic candidates for Congress have 
gone on record favoring an end to 
quclear tests, as have 41 legislators 
in the State of Washington. And 
ina number of states and congres- 
sional districts independent candi- 
dates have come forward with a peace 
program, sometimes contesting ma- 
jot party primaries as in Washing- 








ton, Illinois and Indiana, other times 
moaning as non-partisan indepen- 
dents as was the case of Holland 
Roberts in California who secured 
Nef 425,000 votes as a candidate 
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for Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion on a platform of education for 
peace and democracy. In many in- 
stances, and notwithstanding all in- 
adequacies, our Party and many of 
its members have made modest but 
effective contributions, have dis- 
played political initiative in helping 
promote and advance one or another 
front of this promising struggle for 
peace. 

During the past months there have 
also been other notable manifesta- 
tions of the growing peace senti- 
ments and activity in our country. 
The latest Gallup Poll reports that 
60 per cent of the American people 
now favor the convening of a sum- 
mit conference. As a result of the 
initial exchanges of American and 
Soviet artists, educators, scientists, 
athletes, editors, farmers, and indus- 
trial managers there is now coming 
to the fore a popular demand for 
the East and West to compete in 
solving the vexing problems of 
health, disease, and longevity, as well 
as to expand credits and aids to the 
underdeveloped countries. And 
slowly but surely additional labor 
and business spokesmen are begin- 
ning to speak out demanding an in- 
crease of East-West trade to cope 
with some of the pressing problems 
of the economic crisis, with the is- 
sues of jobs and markets. 

Symptomatic of the present situa- 
tion, and highly important, is the 
fact that new divisions and fissures 
are developing in the ranks of Big 
Business over various aspects of 
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American foreign policy, trade, for- 
eign “aid” and taxes. Sometimes 
this expresses itself along partisan 
lines, although more and more fre- 
quently it manifests itself in pointed 
intra-party struggles. 

Indicative of this are the publi- 
cized differences between Dulles and 
Stassen and between Acheson and 
Kennan on the question of East-West 
negotiations and on the proposal to 
“disengage” American-Soviet armed 
forces in Central and Western Eur- 
ope. Illustrative too is the position 
of such staunch Republicans as Cyrus 
Eaton of Cleveland and Ryerson of 
Inland Steel—spokesmen of the 
Cleveland-Chicago monopoly group- 
ing—who do not go along with the 
Dulles line and the Gaither and 
Rockefeller proposals for taking 
more “calculated risks,” as well as for 
expanding U.S. military expendi- 
tures to the level of 70 billion dol- 
lars annually by 1968. Symbolic 
also are the differences within the 
Democratic Party, such as between 
Humphrey-Morse and Truman, and 
those within Administration circles, 
such as between Dr. Hans Bethe 
(chairman of the President’s ad hoc 
committee on nuclear testing), and 
Admiral Strauss, over whether to 
suspend nuclear tests. 

Also indicative is the position of 
Marriner Eccles, former chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, who in a 
speech before the Institute of In- 
dustrial Banking on June 19, 1958, 
advocated that the U.S. should sus- 
pend tests, recognize China and trade 
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freely with the socialist countries. | and 
Likewise there is the stand of Sena- { wit 
tor Fulbright of Arkansas who de- { wea 
clared on June 20th that the concept J Eas 
of “mutual nuclear deterrence” was § mit. 
fallacious and a national peril, and J can 
who urged that the Administration J gani 
should recognize “that American f coll 
bases near Soviet territory were aq way 
valid cause for Soviet alarm,” and f in t 
that the government “should take aff here 
more flexible position in negotiating f the « 
this and other issues.” the | 
These rifts and disagreements in gle 
the ranks of capital and its major] the k 
parties, which are accelerated by the § pend 
economic crisis, are bound to increase § its a 


in the coming period. And these can 2) 
play an important, if indirect rolef and 
in helping effect a positive change§ labor 
in America’s foreign policy—pro §j of th 
viding the organized strength, unity§ other 
and intervention of the popular forces must 
in the struggle for peace, democracy § challe 
and security are considerably rein-§ ing t 
forced. An el 
Towards this end, and to advance§f vital | 
the peace struggles of the Americanff lines 
people generally, I would like tofin a 
stress, even if only in capsule form, for jc 
several inter-related propositions: ff prom: 
1) Greater attention is required expan 
to help coordinate and clarify, af disarn 
well as to broaden the existing peace China 
movement which is quite diversified] the gr 
and uneven in the level of its devel lion 
opment and the forms of its activity. with | 
Everything should be done to expandf only f 
all activity designed to halt nuclear mered 
weapons tests—the area of widesff ocurr 
agreement among all peace forces—fances | 
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and to systematically combine this 
with the struggle to outlaw nuclear 
weapons and with the demand for 
East-West negotiations at the sum- 
mit. In this connection much more 
can and should be done by the or- 
ganized peace forces, separately and 
collectively, to exert in numerous 
ways their growing political influence 
in the congressional elections. And 
here it should be borne in mind that 
the clarity which labor achieves and 
the headway it makes in the strug- 
gle for peace will provide one of 
the keys to advance the political inde- 
pendence and influence of labor and 
its allies. 

2) The problem of how to activize 
and involve substantial sections of 
labor and the mass organizations 
of the Negro people in one or an- 
other aspect of the fight for peace 
must be viewed as one of the most 
challenging and basic tasks confront- 
ing the Left and all peace forces. 
An effective approach to solving this 
vital question seems to lie along the 
lines of stepping up and combining 
in a many-sided way the struggle 
for jobs and security with that of 
promoting East-West negotiations for 
expanded trade, as well as for nuclear 
disarmament and recognition of 
China. The possibilities here are all 
the greater now, with over five mil- 
lion workers totally unemployed and 
wih many millions more working 
only part-time; for it must be ham- 


ocurred in spite of all the assur- 
ances that armament-production and 
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the operation of a nearly war-time 
economy would assure “permanent 
prosperity.” Now, everyone sees 
what Communists alone hitherto em- 
phasized—that this was a mirage and 
that concentration on armaments far 
from ending the capitalist cycle 
would in fact deepen and sharpen 
it. It seems to lie along the lines of 
connecting more effectively the strug- 
gle for peace and national libera- 
tion in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, 
and Latin America. It seems to lie 
along the lines of broadening the 
exchange of East-West delegations 
to include trade-union and Negro 
delegations, as well as the represen- 
tatives of artists, scientists, educators 
and industrialists. 


3) More thought needs to be given 
on how to unfold the organizing 
and political initiatives of the Left 
and progressive forces, inclusive of 
us Communists. This is necessary 
in order to help spark and spur on 
broader united front peace activi- 
ties. This is urgently required in 
order to help ensure that, there will 
be a more timely and effective 
popular response to such “incidents” 
as the Nike explosions in New Jer- 
sey and the accidental dropping of 
the A-bomb in South Carolina. This 
is needed to help mount an ideologi- 
cal counter-offensive of America’s 
progressive peace forces and to an- 
swer with greater dispatch in words 
and deeds the innumerable cold war 
moves and the demagogic maneuvers 


of Dulles. This is required to help 
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stimulate timely and appropriate ex- 
pressions of solidarity with the peo- 
ples of Cuba, Puerto Rico and Vene- 
zuela, Indonesia, Lebanon and Ire- 
land, France and Algeria; and to 
popularize and acquaint the Ameri- 
can people with the activity and poli- 
cies of the peace forces of all coun- 
tries, especially of the socialist lands. 

4) In the struggle for peace and 
democracy our Party needs to dis- 
play greater boldness and initiative 
in bringing forward its own views 
and independent position. It needs 
to do this in conjunction with wag- 
ing a more determined effort to un- 
fold its united-front policy and to 
search out the ways and means in 
every area and mass movement of 
helping crystallize the sentiment and 
pre-requisites for forging a broad 
anti-monopoly alliance or combina- 
tion. 

One of the central responsibilities 
we face in this respect is to develop 
further, popularize more widely, and 
to boldly and more skillfully imple- 
ment our ideas and policy of a peo- 
ple’s anti-monopoly program for 
jobs, civil rights and peace—a pro- 
gram of action to enable labor, the 
Negro people and the farmers to 
cope more unitedly and effectively 
with the acute problems arising 
from the economic crisis, the crisis 
in desegregation and the crisis in 
and bankruptcy of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. 
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What we Communists do in the 
coming months to help stimulate and 
influence the mass activity and move- 
ments of the Left, progressive and 
other democratic forces in the elec- 
tions, in the economic struggles and 
the defense of collective bargaining 
and union rights, in the battles for 
civil rights and liberties, and in the 
struggle for peace—can help pro 
mote a democratic and peaceful so- 
lution of America’s crisis, can hasten 
the trend towards a progressive and 
an anti-monopoly political realign- 
ment. 

Even though we are a small party 
in a big country, and because we live 
and work in the center of imperialist 
reaction, we American Communists 
are confronted with gigantic respon- 
sibilities and big opportunities. We 
can discharge our obligations to our 
class and nation if we strengthen our 
ranks and mass ties, expand our in- 
dependent activity, augment our 
Marxist-Leninist vanguard role and 
develop the broadest mass policy, free 
from Right-opportunist as well as 
Left-sectarian influences. 

Recognizing that the issue of peace 
or war is the over-riding issue now 
confronting the American people and 
mankind, let this meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee resolve to mobilize 
our Party to make new contribu. 
tions, new advances in the struggle 
for a democratic America in a world 
at peace. 
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By Bob Thompson 


Tue Fesruary MEETING of our Na- 
tional Committee was correct when 
it singled out the deepening economic 
crisis as the decisive feature of the 
American scene. In the four and a 
half months that have elapsed since 
then, the impact of this crisis on all 
facets of national life, and above all 
its ever-expanding consequences for 
the working people and youth, have 
taken clearer shape. 

Already severe inroads have been 
made on the wage and living stand- 
ards of the working class as a whole. 
Caught in the scissors of growing 
layoffs, virtual elimination of over- 
time pay and spreading part-time 
pay on the one hand, and rising 
living costs on the other, real take- 
home pay has been sharply reduced. 
Management efforts to intensify 
speed-up and break down work 
conditions have become general. At 
the same time there are several mil- 
lion families in which the bread- 
winner is totally without employ- 
ment. Of these a large part, either 
ineligible for unemployment com- 
pensation or having exhausted their 
payments, have been reduced to a 
level near the despised relief stand- 
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ards of the ’30’s. In some predomi- 
nantly Negro communities, which, as 
is always the case, have been hard- 
est hit, this is beginning to approach 
a ratio of one out of every five fami- 
lies. 

A new situation is being imposed 
on the trade-union movement. There 
are no longer so many crumbs on the 
negotiating table. The big corpora- 
tions see in the crisis an opportu- 
nity for a union-busting spree. The 
situation in auto is a graphic illus- 
tration of this. ‘Today defense of all 
unions against monopoly and gov- 
ernmental attacks takes on great im- 
portance and must be central in our 
Party’s program. At the same time 
there is arising an imperative neces- 
sity for a clean-cut break with busi- 
ness unionism. ‘The old _philoso- 
phy, the old tactics, the old meth- 
ods of leadership can no longer, un- 
der present changing conditions, pro- 
duce results. 

Objective conditions call for the rise 
of a new, militant unionism—a un- 
ionism that will work to pit the 
united strength of labor against the 
monopolies; that will work to or- 
ganize the South; that will enlist the 
support of the Negro people, the 
youth, and of anti-monopoly allies 
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among farmers, professionals, and the 
middle class. The times demand a 
bold political perspective—a perspec- 
tive of rapid, sweeping intervention 
of labor in national politics; of in- 
creasing direct representation in all 
legislative and executive bodies; of 
struggles to break the stranglehold 
of the machines in the two capitalist 
parties over national, state, and city 
politics; of a fundamental political 
realignment in the course of the pe- 
riod now opening up involving the 
emergence of a new People’s Party in 
which labor plays a leading part. 

It is a matter of great positive 
value that the working class still has 
within its living experience the mem- 
ory of the major economic crisis 
which began in 1929. The impact 
of that crisis brought great rank-and- 
file pressures to bear on the union 
bureaucracy; it stimulated the emer- 
gence of a powerful Left current of 
which our Party was the heart; it 
created conditions which facilitated 
an alliance between this Left and 
forces seeking a middle course there- 
by breaking the dominance of the 
Green-Woll-Hutcheson conservative 
wing and making possible such his- 
toric advances as the organization 
of the unorganized and the forma- 
tion of the CIO. On the political 
field also labor made significant ad- 
vances, becoming a part, although 
all too subservient and non-indepen- 
dent a part, of a great majority co- 
alition around Roosevelt which on 
some of the major issues confront- 
ing the nation and world, gave a 
progressive impetus, As a result, 
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while the crisis and depression-filled 
’30’s were years of immense priva- 
tion and hardship for the working 
people, the working class nevertheless 
emerged from them in a greatly 
strengthened position. 

Today we have passed over the 
threshold into a new period of a seri- 
ous cyclical economic crisis different 
in character from those that devel- 
oped in 1949 and 1953. Basic class 
attitudes and relationships will be 
profoundly affected. How will the 
working class emerge from this cri- 
sis period? What will its status be 
in the nation? Will it emerge as a 
weakened, or even a defeated class? 
Or willl it emerge with the status of 
a class that has taken long strides 
towards its rightful place as leader 
of the nation? 

This large question is the center of 
our Party’s concern as it drafts its 
program for the period ahead and 
shapes its labor policy. 

The February meeting of our Na- 
tional Committee pledged that our 
Party, which has been without a de- 
fined labor policy for almost a year 
and a half, since its 16th convention, 
would at this June session be fully 
equipped with such a policy. This is 
the central and decisive task before 
this meeting. 

Tomorrow a Draft Labor Policy 
statement will be presented for your 
consideration and action. This draft 
is in a large sense the product of 
three Party regional trade-union con- 
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ferences held respectively on the West 
Coast, in the Mid-West and on the 
East Coast. It is estimated that 
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through these conferences, and 
through a series of additional meet- 
ings, a minimum of 200 comrades ac- 
tively engaged in shop and union 
work participated in an organized 
way in shaping the estimates and 
policies that have gone into this 
draft. This is in its own right a 
modest, but by no means unimpor- 
tant, accomplishment. Its impact 
on our Party has been to help es- 
tablish a healthier outward orienta- 
tion towards mass work and class 
problems and to put a damper on 
sterile factional bickering. It has 
had a stimulating effect on the acti- 
vities of Party forces in a number 
of shops and unions. (I would add 
as an aside that the character of 
the dicusssions around this Draft 
Labor Policy statement should be 
some measure of reassurance to those 
sincere comrades who were fearful 
that a by-product of our February 
meeting might be the growth of un- 
democratic methods within our Par- 
ty.) 

When this National Committee 
meeting completes its work on it to- 
morrow, and adopts it, as I am con- 
fident it will, a landmark of great 
importance will have been passed 
in the rebuilding of our Party. With- 
out a sound labor policy and tac- 
tical line, our Party doesn’t amount 
to a hill of beans insofar as ability 
to influence the course of events is 
concerned. With such a policy and 
lactic, it can do a great deal even 
with its present reduced strength. 
What is more, the basis will exist 
for a rapid rebuilding of our Party’s 
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strength and influence in the shops 
and locals. 

The adoption of a National Labor 
Policy will at once confront this Na- 
tional Committee with additional 
tasks, and give the solution of these 
tasks a new urgency. Central among 
these is the developing of methods 
of work, and of a general leadership 
structure, that will guarantee a far 
higher level of sustained attention 
and direction to Party trade-union 
policies and activities. 

Now if one examines what took 
place in the Garment general strike; 
what is happening in a number of 
areas in the auto, steel, packing- 
house and distributive industries; 
at the careful concentration activities 
in a number of other industries; 
then it is possible to find evidence 
of an improved situation with respect 
to some important phases of Party 
trade-union work. 

In some areas this improvement 
is more visible. One of these is the 
manner in which our Party is reacting 
to the unemployment crisis. Our 
Party is beginning to speak out ef- 
fectively on this issue in the Work- 
er, through its national leaflets, 
through a number of excellent state 
and local leaflets and publications, 
and through an increasing number of 
mass meetings. In a number of im- 
portant unions, and in some area- 
union conferences, Party forces as a 
part of a growing Left have been 
able to play a tangible and con- 
structive part in the shaping of 
union programs and activities on the 
unemployment issue. Another such 
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area has been Party activities in the 
fight against anti-labor, so-called 
“right-to-work” legislation, particu- 
larly in California and Ohio. 

All of this, and much more that 
could be added, is welcome evidence 
of the improving political health of 
our Party, the fact that it is over- 
coming the state of internal paralysis 
that fenced it off from workers and 
their problems and struggles. 

We take note of these modest im- 
provements in Party activity in the 
trade-union field, of this healthy 
trend, not for the purpose of manu- 
facturing some basis for complac- 
ency. Lord knows one would have 
to look through a mighty power- 
ful magnifying glass to find any 
such basis. Our purpose is the ex- 
act opposite. It is to establish the 
fact that these positive developments 
are being retarded because the na- 
tional leadership has carried over 
from the recent past a lot of baggage 
with respect to methods of work. 

This will not be changed over- 
night. Changing it will be a pro- 
cess. It need not, however, be a 
long-drawn-out process. In order to 
secure an improved caliber of Party 
leadership of our forces in the shops 
and unions, I suggest we undertake 
the following objectives in the period 
between this and our next N.C. 
meeting. 


For the decisive heavy industry re- 
gion surrounding the Great Lakes, 
a Party Coordinating Committee 
should be established. Operating un- 
der the N.E.C. its purpose will be to 
give sustained and on-the-spot assist- 





ance to the State organizations in the 
region in the development of Party 
activity. 

A network of three regional trade 
union commissions—mid-West, West 
Coast, and East Coast—shall be estab. 
ished to operate under the co-ordina- 
tion and direction of the N.E.C. 

The function of Labor Secretary will 
be undertaken by a competent com. 
rade. 

Questions of direct concern to com. 
rades active in shops and unions must 
predominate in the agendas of all 
leading committees. 

There must be an increase in the 
number—and I hope also the quality 
—of reports and articles elaborating 
Party policy on problems confronting 
the labor movement. 


Comrades, if this National Com 
mittee meeting equips our Party 
with a strong and sound labor pol- 
icy, and at the same time takes the 
necessary measures to strengthen the 
daily leadership of Party activities 
in this field, it will lay the basis for 
some very important advances in the 
coming months. 


YOUTH 


The economic crisis is confronting 
today’s generation of youth for the 
first time with the most fundamen 
tal of all questions. This is the same 
question which in a different setting 
was paramount for the youth gener 
tion of the ’30’s. It is the question 
of whether or not they can find: 
place for themselves in the produc 
tive life of the nation. During the 
whole of their growing-up period 
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today’s youth have had dinned in 
their ears that they as individuals 
were assured such a place if only 
they would conform to the stereo- 
type of a good American so largely 
drawn by the McCarthyites. They 
are now confronted with a situation 
where these answers don’t ring true 
even on the surface. The basic 
pressures operating on the graduating 
classes this year are towards collec- 
tive action, not individualism. 

The problems they confront de- 
mand group struggle, not individual 
compliance. The questions they want 
answers to demand searching, so- 
cial thought, not individual confor- 
mity. It is the corporations that have 
closed their doors to the youth. Youth 
must turn to labor to pry them 
open. It must turn to labor for ini- 
tiating the formulation and enact- 
ment of youth legislation, going be- 
yond the aid given by youth legis- 
lation of the New Deal period. The 
fully valid concept of a labor-youth 
alliance must be restored. Above all, 
youth must turn to itself, with the 
fullest support and assistance of all 
progessive working-class forces, to 
find the forms that will rapidly bring 
forth an organized Left in its ranks; 
and together with this the forms that 
will promote its unity as a progressive 
social force in the nation. 

For some two or three years now 
it has been fashionable in our Party 
to bemoan the advancing age level 
of our membership. I think the time 
has come for us to stop moaning and 
to start doing something. If we start 
paying some really serious attention 
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to the youth and their problems, they 
in turn will pay attention to us. 

What is possible for our Party to 
do here and now in this field? 

The first thing that is possible for 
us to do is to keep clearly in mind 
a fundamental fact of life. This is 
that there is a tremendous gap—I am 
almost tempted to say chasm—in the 
life experience of class-conscious and 
Marxist workers of the age level 
of 35 years and over and the healthy, 
militant members of today’s yaunger 
generation. ‘They are products of 
two radically different social periods. 
The proposition put forth by Lenin 
that the old can never tell the young 
to tread in its footsteps is today true, 
doubled in spades. 

The revisionist idea that our Party 
is an old and a senile Party is for 
the birds. Our Party is basically a 
Party of the youth, for its science 
deals with that which is new and 
growing in the social and political 
life of our country. There is a deep- 
going, rebellious, and pioneering 
spirit in this young generation of 
ours, and it is greater, not lesser, 
than that of past generations. A hun- 
dred years ago a Horace Greeley 
could undertake to give a geographi- 
cal direction to this pioneering spirit 
of the youth with his battle cry: “Go 
West, young man, go West!” Today 
this pioneering spirit can be given no 
geographical direction. It must seek 
a political direction, it must pioneer 
social and political frontiers. To be 
a Horace Greeley in 1958 one must 
raise the battle-cry, “Go Marxist, 
young man, go Marxist!” 
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Our Party has a great role to play 
among today’s youth. It has a vi- 
sion of the future, a depth of class 
consciousness, a wealth of experi- 
ence in the rough-and-tumble of class 
struggle, which the youth of this 
generation desperately need. It can- 
not fulfill this role if it sets out to 
preach to the youth. It cannot start 
out by telling young people, “Look, 
we did such and such in the past and 
you do so and so in the present.” 
We must start out on a different 
basis. We must start out by listen- 
ing to young people, by seriously 
undertaking to understand what is 
different in their life experience, by 
undertaking to assist, not boss. 
Keeping this in mind, what is it 
possible for this National Commit- 
tee to undertake between now and 
its next meeting in order to begin 
the development of a Party program 
and activity in the youth field? 


To one degree or another, we can 
help see to it that the Marxist press 
and journals begin a systematic policy 
of carrying analytical articles and news 
stories dealing with problems and 
events of special concern to the 
youth. 

We can begin the development of a 
conscious cadre policy towards young 
people in and around the Party. Let 
us give priority to listening to them 
and talking with them. Let us be as 
helpful as we can in stimulating and 
assisting in the formation of youth 
study circles that in one form or 
another will grapple with the content 
of Marxist-Leninist thought. 

Let us become conscious of the 
fact that there already exists a wide 
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variety of youth groupings in which 
young Marxists play an important 
part. These range all the way from 
study groups and young explorer 
social clubs through chorus groups 
and bowling clubs. No Party club 
or section should be satisfied with 
its work unless it has a real connec- 
tion with a grouping of young people 
of this character in its area. Perhaps 
in a year’s time there will be 100 or 
125 of such youth groupings through- 
out the country. Perhaps on the basis 
of their own experiences they will de- 
cide to convene a National Conference 
and establish a forward-looking so- 
cialist minded youth organization. 

A number of young people, some 
in and some close to the Party, are 
already very active in attempting to 
shape Marxist policy in the youth 
field. Let us get together with these 
forces on an organized basis. Let us 
set our sights for a limited Party Na- 
tional Conference on Youth Policy for 
some time in September. 

This meeting of our National 
Committee is, so to speak, starting 
from scratch with respect to a youth 
policy and program. It will take 
some time and experience before it 
can produce one. Let us make a 
start in this direction along the lines 
indicated. Youth has a way of as 
serting itself. If we oldsters take the 
hook off the latch, they will force 
the door open; and let us be secure 
in the knowledge that this door will 
lead forward, not backward. 


THE NEGRO PEOPLE’S 
MOVEMENT 


The economic crisis is having a 
massive impact on the Negro peo 
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ple’s movement. Already there are 
signs of a fuller and more prominent 
participation in it of the Negro work- 
ing class and of the more advanced 
and militant quality this will impart 
to it. The national reception given 
Paul Robeson’s book is an expression 
of this. So also is the new status 
achieved by such great figures as 
Paul Robeson and W. E. B. Du Bois 
in the Negro community. It finds 
expression also in the new quality 
of the revolt that is taking place in 
Negro communities against the old- 
line political parties and machines. 
It was this that led to the victory 
of Turner in New Jersey. It was 
this that led to the massive revolt 
against the old-Party machines in 
Harlem around Powell, which is in 
effect a declaration of independence 
from the old party machines and 
carries great meaning for the Negro 
people’s movement nationally and 
for the labor movement as well. The 
further impact of the crisis on the 
Negro people’s movement will un- 
doubtedly not only lead to a greater 
participation of working-class forces 
in its leadership, but will bring about 
a greater stress on those economic 
and political issues felt most pressing- 
ly by Negro workers, thus further 
advancing the character of this move- 
ment. 

The Negro people’s movement of 
today bears on it both the imprint 
of the special national oppression 
of the Negro people, and the imprint 
of being part of the rising tide of 
world-wide, anti-colonial and libera- 
tion struggles of the colored peoples. 
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Its path forward lies in alliance with 
the entire working class of our coun- 
try. These special characteristics de- 
termine, however, that this alliance 
must be on a new basis of partner- 
ship and that the Negro component 
of this alliance will exert a new 
measure of initiative and trail-blaz- 
ing. 

Our Party needs a fresh theoretical 
appraisal of the status and path of 
development of the Negro people’s 
movement. A serious beginning has 
been made on this. Comrade James 
Jackson has given a provisional re- 
port on this subject to the NEC and 
will lead a discussion on it at a Na- 
tional Negro Commission meeting 
in a few days. We should be pre- 
pared for a full-dress and definitive 
handling of this important question 
by the time of our next N.C. meet- 
ing. 

In addition to resolving certain ba- 
sic theoretical concepts pertaining to 
the status and course of development 
of the Negre’s people’s movement, 
there are a number of other prob- 
lems that we must address ourselves 
to in the period between this and 
our next N.C. meeting. 


Let us in a realistic and down-to- 
earth manner survey the adequacy of 
our Party’s programmatic demands 
and activities, section by section, with 
respect to Negro working families, in 
the fields of job discrimination, unem- 
ployment compensation, welfare, and 
housing. 

Let us undertake to guarantee that 
in every section of the labor movement 
in which Communists exert an in- 
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fluence there will be raised in the next 
six months in one form or another two 


demands: 
1) The right of Negroes to register 
and vote in the Southern States, and 
2) The need for a new initiative to 
expand unionism in the South. 


Let us begin to assess the status 
of our Party in a few key areas such 
as Harlem, Bedford-Stuyvesant, the 
South Side of Chicago, Cedar Cen- 
tral in Cleveland. What contacts do 
we have and what movements do 
we influence in these areas of Negro 
majority in the North? 


POLITICAL ACTION 


The effects of this economic crisis 
are particularly far-reaching, _ be- 
cause, starting with the United States, 
it is rapidly becoming a crisis of the 
world capitalist system. In addition 
to imposing great hardship on the 
working people of all the developed 
capitalist countries, it is throwing 
into chaos the economies of those 
less developed countries that are de- 
pendent on a capitalist raw material 
market. It is developing at a mo 
ment when the socialist sector of the 
world is buoyantly moving from one 
economic success to another. The so- 
cialist sector is giving real aid on 
a vast scale to a growing number of 
countries. It has already surpassed 
the capitalist world in a number of 
areas of education, technology, aad 
scientific advance. It has already 
surpassed large areas of the capitalist 
world in absolute standards of well- 
being for its people and is rapidly 
approaching the point where it will 





compete on a per capita basis with 
the productivity of the most advanced 
capitalist nation, the United States, 
Under these circumstances, the out- 
break of a serious economic crisis 
such as the present one carries impli- 
cations for the future of world peace 
and of capitalism far different from 
the one of 1920. 

In the °30’s imperialism had a big- 
ger say in the world. It could at 
tempt the solution of its ills by 
launching a series of so-called lite 
wars of aggression against relatively 
defenseless countries—China, Ethio 
pia, Spain, Austria, Czechoslovakia. 
It could bring fascism to power at 
those points where the working class 
most threatened it. It had the power 
to and ultimately did resort to World 
War. 

This is a different period of world 
history. It is a period in which 
imperialism has lost much of its pow- 
er to shape events. With respect to 
“little wars,” the outcome of the at- 
tempted aggressions in Korea and 
in Indo-China, the Suez fiasco, and 
now the Algerian deadlock and the 
events in Lebanon, testify to this. 
The heroic struggles of the French 
working class led by its Communist 
Party, and of the French people, 
developed so well in the report of 
Comrade Dennis this morning, is 
proving that there is no easy road 
to power for fascism in this period. 
At the same time the growing 
strength of the socialist camp and 
above all of the Soviet Union makes 
the prospect of a third World War 
increasingly uninviting. 
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The impact of the crisis on certain 
imperialist forces in the United States 
will no doubt be to intensify efforts 
to find a war solution to their prob- 
lems. It will not, however, increase 
their ability to find such a solution. 
On the contrary, the basic impact of 
the crisis will be to increase the 
tempo with which the relationship 
of forces on a world scale is chang- 
ing in favor of peace and socialism. 
It will be to further impose the con- 
dition of peaceful co-existence on the 
imperialists as the framework within 
which the problems of the capitalist 
world must be met. Increasingly 
deprived of ability to impose a war 
solution, the monopolists are at the 
same time inherently incapable of 
a peaceful solution for that can be 
found only along anti-monopoly 
lines. It is this situation which poses 
before the working class the great 
democratic task of this period—the 
assumption of leadership in the fight 
for an anti-monopoly coalition ca- 
pable of imposing on the monopolies 
a solution to the people’s problems. 

The 1958 elections have already 
become an important arena of strug- 
gle on many of the important issues 
confronting the people. There are 
clear indications that both labor and 
the Negro people’s forces are parti- 
cipating more actively and more in- 
dependently than has been true in 
recent years. 

Labor’s participation in the Cali- 
fornia primary campaign was an 
outstanding example of this. So also 
is the greatly increased number of 
direct labor candidates in Michigan 
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and throughout the Midwest. The 
revolt against both of the old Party 
machines that took place in Harlem 
around Powell is an important indi- 
cation of the new moods that are 
arising among the Negro people. 

Our Party is becoming more active 
in all of these situations. The pres- 
entation of a Party legislative pro- 
gram has been helpful in this. Of 
greatest importance is the fact that its 
electoral policy is taking clear shape 
nationally and in the various States. 

Three propositions form the broad 
framework within which this pol- 
icy is developed. These were stated 
by Arnold Johnson in his article on 
the 1958 elections in the June Pao. 
litical Affairs: 


a) to do everything possible to in- 
fluence the elections in the interests 
of the people. 

b) to promote ever greater inde. 
pendence of labor and its allies and a 
broad people’s coalition policy based on 
the workers, the Negro people, farm- 
ers, and all other democratic forces. 

c) to bring forward the Party and 
its program, strengthen its influence 
and build it in the course of the cam. 
paign. 


BUILD “THE WORKER” 


The period since our February 
N.C. meeting saw the last desperate 
efforts of Gates and his revisionist 
cohorts to transform the Party crisis 
into a catastrophe. The key objective 
of this effort was to force the liquida- 
tion of The Worker, thus eliminat- 
ing a national Marxist press in the 
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US. and clearing the road for their 
projected new Marxist publication 
and movement. In this effort they 
were ably assisted by the so-called 
ultra Left—by certain fanatical dog- 
matist factions who chose this mo- 
ment to intensify their efforts to sa- 
botage Party mass work and press- 
building efforts. 

At this meeting of our N.C., it is 
possible to announce with assurance 
that this effort to eliminate a Marx- 
ist press in the U.S. has failed. It 
failed becase our Party accepted the 
challenge and fought back as no other 
Party save a Communist Party can. 
There was one period where our 
New York Party raised $20,000 in 
three weeks time to prevent the pa- 
per’s collapse. Certain state organi- 
zations, such as Illinois, Minnesota 
and Michigan, responded with effec- 
tive special efforts to build circula- 
tion. Some of the reviving morale 
and fighting spirit of our paper 
was expressed in the willingness of its 
staff to go four and five weeks with- 
out pay and the willingness of the 
comrades in the National Party Cen- 
ter to drop seven weeks behind in 
their wages so that the paper could 
survive. 

This Party fight for The Worker 
has paid off. It has not missed com- 
ing out for a single issue. Despite 
drastic reductions in its staff, its qual- 
ity has greatly improved. In rela- 
tion to key problems confronting 
the working people it is displaying 
ability to develop sustained cam- 
paigns. It is developing the ability 
to effectively expound Marxist ideas 
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and to defend Communist policies | 
and organization. It has expanded 
its total circulation by roughly 2,000 
since our February meeting. 

This meeting of our N.C. should | 
also commend the staff of the Peo. | 
ple’s World, the California Districts 
of our Party and our Washington | 
and Oregon State organizations, for 
the successful fight they have put 
up to maintain and develop the Peo- 
ple’s World. 

We can see a clear perspective | 
ahead for establishing a growing | 
circulation base and an expanding 
sale for The Worker. It will still 
take, though, a lot of hard work— | 
an immense effort—to realize that | 
perspective. 


The current fund drive must be | 


carried through to full success. 

A district press apparatus must be 
organized in each state. 

Above all, The Worker must begin 
to be used more fully in every phase 
of our Party’s mass activities, in every 
campaign it mounts or participates 
in. The Worker is the chief direct 
contact between our Party and the 
masses, its chief instrument for over- 
coming isolation. 


BUILD PARTY MORALE— 
ROUT REVISIONISM 


We stand today on the threshold 
of a period of great change. It is 
this prospect of a fluid and changing 
period in American life that makes 
so imperative the rapid rebuilding 
and activization of our Party. This 
understanding of the vital and large 
role of our Party must permeate and 
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inspire our membership. It is the 
foundation upon which Party morale 
is built. It is the basis for Party 
consciousness, the highest expression 
of class consciousness. 

Revisionist concepts have eaten 
deeply into this foundation. It is 
necessary that the damage be un- 
done. This is especially the case be- 
cause some of these concepts, which 
have in recent months been taking 
a beating on the American scene 
due to the harsh realities of life and 
an improving political climate in our 
Party, may be encouraged anew by 
the open banner of revisionism 
huisted on the international scene by 
the Yugoslavs. 

The fountain source among 
American Marxists of revisionist con- 
cepts of the role of our Party is a set 
of closely inter-related propositions 
put forth at various stages of the in- 
ternal Party struggle by the Starobin- 
Fast-Gates-Clark cabal. These are: 


1. Marxism is outdated and has lost 
its validity as the advanced science of 
the working class. 

2. The Communist Party has be- 
come an obstacle to socialism and so- 
cial progress, 

3. What exists in the Soviet Union, 
China, and the other socialist lands 
is “something other than socialism.” 


This is revisinnism in its crudest 
and most vulgar dress. Our Party 
has passed beyond the point where 
such concepts receive toleration, let 
alone are accorded legitimacy. 

The problem is that revisionism 
has a rather extensive wardrobe. As 
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the political-theoretical health of our 
Party improves, the attire changes, 
it becomes more sophisticated and 
subtle. 

The formula for such change runs 
somewhat as follows: 

It is no longer possible to shout 
in strident tones as John Gates used 
to do that Marxism is outdated. All 
right, we recognize this. Let us then 
say the same thing in a different 
way. Let us say in sweet and gentle 
tones that Marxism is the greatest 
of all possible sciences in this great- 
est of all possible worlds, but that 
this of course does not mean that 
it has any universally valid prin- 
ciples, or that the 12-Party statement 
defining those principles is correct. 

One no longer gets a hearing when 
one says that the Communist Party 
is an obstacle to the achievement of 
socialism and social progress. All 
right, let’s put the idea differently. 
Let us say that the Communist Party 
is the most wonderful organization 
ever produced by this most wonder- 
ful of all possible countries and that 
the reason for this is that it can now 
eliminate itself by contributing to 
the formation of a new kind of or- 
ganization, based on different prin- 
ciples. 

It is no longer possible to say that 
the Soviet Union, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, North Korea and Viet- 
Nam are not building socialism. 
Well, this is really unfortunate. But 
let us not be downhearted. Let us 
say without hesitation that these 
are the most wonderful of all coun- 
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tries in this most wonderful of all 
worlds. But then let us add, that the 
main thing about these countries is 
that they persist in doing the wrong 
things, at the wrong times, in the 
wrong ways, and that this, of course, 
is the source of the war danger. 

This does not, of course, exhaust 
the trappings of revisionism. Per- 
haps mention should be made of one 
other. I have in mind, for example, 
the oft-repeated proposition that now 
that we have a strong trade-union 
movement, we don’t really need a 
Party because after all this trade- 
union movement itself is raising the 
necessary demands. “Why do we 
need a Party” it is said, “to demand 
25 cents more than a union is de- 
manding? Why do we need a Party 
to demand a thirty-hour week when 
many unions are demanding a 35- 
hour week?” This, of course, is a 
caricature of the role of our Party, 
a revisionist caricature. 

Our Party’s great function is not 
that of taking note of, and then add- 
ing to, immediate demands of the 
unions and other working-class bod- 
ies. Of course, there do arise situa- 
tions where our Party in its own 
name raises immediate demands that 
go beyond those being put forward 
by other organizations. Such is the 
case today, for example, in the leg- 
islative field where our Party has 
raised and has undertaken to popu- 
larize demands with respect to the 
unemployed and the right to jobs 
that go beyond those coming from 
other quarters. This is a valuable 
and a useful thing and one aspect 
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of the role of the Party. It is not, 
however, the central function of our 
Party. The central function of our 
Party is that it is the only organiza- 
tion on the American scene which, 
on the basis of an advanced science, 
understands the totality of the work- 
ings of the capitalist system and of 
the relationship of classes within it. 
It is the only organization in a po- 
sition to properly relate the present 
level and immediate demands of the 
working class and its allies with the 
historic and objectively determined 
goals of that class. It is the only or- 
ganization because it is a party of its 
class which is in a position to give 
comprehensive direction and a broad 
orientation to the Left and progres- 
sive currents arising out of the im- 
mediate struggles of the period. Our 
Party is not a Party of one segment 
of the working class. It represents 
the interests of the whole class in its 
activities in all facets of national life, 
in its activities in relation to the 
trade-union movement, the Negro 
people’s movement, the youth move- 
ment, the women’s movement, in the 
electoral field. It brings into the 
working-class movement the scienti- 
fic outlook of Marxism-Leninism, 
and imparts to the working class on 
the basis of its own experience and 
struggles a socialist consciousness. 

Can our Party meet the large chal- 
lenge posed by the period that lies 
ahead ? 

This meeting of our National 
Committee must give a qualitatively 
different answer to this question than 
has been forthcoming in the past. It 
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must do so on the basis of the general 
line of our 16th Convention and the 
decisions of our February N.C. meet- 
ing. 

Often in recent months, I have 
heard George Blake proclaim his 
lack of confidence in our Party. Cast- 
ing himself in the role of a political 
Hamlet and using to the full the 
prestige that goes with National 
Committee membership, he wan- 
dered on and off the stage of Party 
meetings proclaiming his inability to 
decide the question of whether this 
Communist Party of ours should or 
should not be. I have heard others 
who are still members of this Na- 
tional Committee perform in a like 
manner. 
Now, Comrades, I say we must 
have done with this. I say the Na- 
tional Committee must put a stop 
to such goings on, must have done 
with them once and for all. 

Confidence in the Communist Par- 
ty and its future is nothing other than 
the highest political expression of 
confidence in the working class and 
its future. For a Marxist, there is 
no such thing as confidence in one 
without confidence in the other. If 
there are comrades here who hold 
a contrary view—who hold a view 
that it is possible for a Marxist to 
lose confidence in the Communist 
Party and still retain confidence in 
the working class—I ask that you put 
your views on the table at this meet- 
ing. Develop a thesis to this effect 
and we will debate it openly before 
the Party. I say no such thesis can 
be developed without abandoning 
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even the pretense of Marxism. I say 
further that the undermining of con- 
fidence in our Party and its role and 
the gutting of its working-class fight- 
ing spirit is the very essence of revis- 
ionism as it has developed on the 
American scene. 

Now some may say we are trying 
to force confidence down the throats 
of members of this N.C., and that 
confidence is something that can’t 
be forced on anyone. This National 
Committee can do little or nothing 
to force confidence in the Party and 
the working class on any of its mem- 
bers who may have lost that confi- 
dence. It can, however, do some- 
thing else. It can, and in my opin- 
ion must, end the fiction that one 
can lose such confidence and still 
retain ability to give leadership to 
the Party and the working class. 
This meeting of our National Com- 
mittee must re-establish beyond 
shadow of doubt, as its February 
meeting stressed, the basic Marxist 
concept that confidence in the future 
of the working class and of its Com- 
munist Party is the most fundamental 
of pre-requisites for real leadership 
of the Communist Party and of the 
working class. It must re-establish 
the concept that the function of lead- 
ership is to build up the morale and 
fighting heart of the organization, 
and that to undermine and destroy 
that confidence is a crime against 
the Party and the working class. Our 
Party has many real weaknesses. 
These weaknesses must be ap- 
proached from the viewpoint of over- 
coming them, not exploiting them. 
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The improved political health of our 
Party and the beginnings that are 
being made in constructive mass ac- 
tivities provide a sound basis for con- 
fidence in our Party’s future. 

The chief disruptive phenomenon 
in our American Party during the 
recent past has been the rise of a 
powerful revisionist tendency and the 
achievement by it, for a period of 
time, of a status of semi-legitimacy 
in our ranks despite the struggle 
waged against it. It would be the 
gravest error, however, to conclude 
from this that somehow the deep- 
rooted danger posed by dogmatic and 
sectarian currents in our ranks which, 
like revisionism, have their base in 
objective conditions, has abated or 
lessened. On the contrary it has 
grown. 

The fact is that revulsion against 
dogmatism, especially some of its 
most fanatical and extreme variants, 
has been a factor which influenced 
many staunch Party comrades who 
never agreed with the essence of 
Gates’ revisionist views, towards be- 
coming enmeshed in his grouping. 
Conversely, many staunch Party 
comrades, out of revulsion against 
the rampant revisionism of the Gates 
forces, and at inadequacy in the Par- 
ty’s struggles against this revision- 
ism, have tended towards dogma- 
tism, and in some instances have 
even become enmeshed in fanatical 
factional groupings. 

What is the political face of dog- 
matism in our Party today? Ideo- 
logically and politically, what does 
it stand for? In essence it repre- 


sents an effort to revert back to 
pre-7th Congress, pre-1935, cla 
against class, programmatic position 
It would have our Party ignore the 
great changes wrought by an epoch 
of socialist victories and great class 
and people’s struggles. It would ig. 
nore the phenomenon of the rise an 
existence of the threat of fascism an 
of the consequent necessity of th 
working class pursuing a line of po 
ular and people’s front alliances. | 
would ignore the new world rok 
of the Soviet Union and of the y 
changes in relationships of forces o 
a world scale and in individual coun 
tries which open up new forms an 
possibilities for social progress - 
advance towards socialism. It woul 
ignore the important changes that 
have occurred as a result of the 
growth of the unions and the Negrd 
people’s movement in our country 
These factional groupings of dog} 
matists have been flooding our Party 
with tracts on the Negro question} 
the trade union question, the peace 
question, etc. Examine what is said 
in them and you will find that the 





central theme of everything they say 
is that the be-all and the end-all of 
revolutionary policy today is the re 
verting to the pre-7th Congress class 
against class line. This is not a policy 
for our Party or our class. It is no! 
Marxism. It is political and ideo 
logical bankruptcy. 

This underscores the validity of th 
way the February N.C. meeting 
placed the need for a_ two-froni 
struggle against revisionism and dog 
matism. The resolution states: 
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While vigorously opposing and con- 
sistently striving to overcome sectarian- 
jm and doctrinairism, we must also 


| selentlessly combat the ideas and posi- 


tions of revisionism. Without a de- 
cisive repudiation and defeat of the 
revisionist trend in our ranks, we 
cannot carry on a systematic and effec- 
tive struggle against Left-sectarianism 
and dogmatism which have plagued 
us for decades and with which we are 
at present so deeply afflicted, and we 
cannot build our Party as a Marxist 
organization and surmount our isola- 
tion. It is in this sense, and in the 
spirit of our convention and its injunc- 
tion to work to end our isolation that, 
in the words of the convention Reso- 
lution, “the struggle must be con- 
ducted on both fronts, with the main 
emphasis against that which threatens 
the Marxist line of our Party at the 
given moment.” This will, of course, 
vary from one situation to another. 
Moreover, this struggle should be 
waged so as to help overcome the his- 
toric weakness of the American Marx- 
ist movement—its sectarianism and 
doctrinairism. 


END FACTIONALISM— 
HALT PARTY WRECKING 


The February meeting of our Na- 
tional Committee laid the basis for 
the breaking up of old alignments 
inour Party. This is the process that 
has been taking place. A new, a 
decisive, and a growing majority 
has emerged in our National leader- 
ship in most of our State organiza- 
tions. This new majority has the ad- 
herence of staunch Party comrades as- 
sociated with all past Party trends. 
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Its political solidity is founded on the 
explicit and unequivocal conviction 
that this Communist Party of ours 
has a vital and growing role to play 
in current struggles and that its 
future and the future of its science, 
Marxism-Leninism—is in the historic 
sense synonymous with the future 
of our class and country. It is a ma- 
jority willing to fight for our Party 
against all attackers. 

What has happened to these erst- 
while leaders who continue today to 
adhere to the revisionist ideas asso- 
ciated with Gates? Many scarcely 
bother any more to appear at meet- 
ings and expound their bankrupt 
views. They have entered a new 
stage in their degeneration. They 
devote themselves to attempting to 
organize coups such as the public 
resignation of the California 26. 
They devote themselves to trying to 
demoralize individual members, clubs 
or sections. They plant scandalous 
lying stories in the capitalist press. 
This handful has entered into and 
is now engaged in Party wrecking. 

What has happened to the hard 
core of dogmatic factionalists? For all 
practical purposes they have joined 
hands with the revisionist Party 
wreckers. They sabotage all Party 
activities and mass work. They re- 
fuse to support The Worker. They 
proclaim a policy of no-confidence in 
our Party and its future. They at- 
tempt to organize themselves and 
conduct themselves as a Party within 
a Party. 

There was a time when Gates and 
Clark and Fast et al; were running 
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rampant, when our Party couldn’t 
do much to defend itself against 
factionalism. Well, that day is past. 
Our Party is in the process of regain- 
ing its solidity as a Marxist-Leninist 
organization. This process has 
reached a point where it has the ca- 
pacity to declare war on factionalism 
no matter what direction of the po- 
litical compass that factionalism 
comes from—whether from the di- 
rection of revisionism or the direction 
of dogmatism. 

The N.E.C. of our Party presented 
a line on this question of factional- 
ism which was contained in the the- 
sis of the interview I gave to The 
Worker on April 13. Between this 
and our next N.C. meeting practi- 
cal measures should be undertaken 
to carry this line into effect. Let us 
undertake to move against and elimi- 
nate all significant factional group- 
ings and all dual centers of leader- 
ship during this period. 


LET US BE GARDENERS— 
NOT UNDERTAKERS 


Let us at this N.C. meeting take 
a fresh look at our Party—at the 
direction in which it is moving— 
at its mass activities and at its inner 
life. 

I would urge that we do so not 
from the viewpoint of the undertaker 
surveying his neighborhood for busi- 
ness prospects. Let us not be too ob- 
sessed with those negative things 





which still exist, but which are in 
essence the carry-overs of a past pe- 
riod, and which are in the process 
of elimination and death. 

I would urge rather that we adopt 
the viewpoint of the gardener. Let 
us consciously undertake to search 
out and pinpoint the new, the 
healthy, the productive things in our 
Party. Let us stimulate those trends 
so that in the shortest order they be- 
come the predominant characteristics 
of our Party in all phases of its work. 

The most important part of the 
picture of our Party’s current activi- 
ties and status will come in the dis- 
cussion. It will come from com- 
rades in districts, and shops, and sec- 
tions, who in life are putting an end 
to a period of sterile internal dissen- 
sion in Party affairs and are helping 
the Party in their areas to grapple 
with the real problems confronting 
the working people of their shop and 
community. 

This is a period in which the need 
for our Party is becoming increas- 
ingly manifest. Objective conditions 
are favorable for a rapid rebuilding 
of our Party’s influence and strength. 
At the same time our Party’s political 
health has improved to the point 
where it has a real capacity to take 
advantage of the new possibilities 
opened up by this objective situation. 
I think confidence that we are going 
to move forward from this N.C. 
meeting into a period of Party growth 
is fully justified. 
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IDEAS IN OUR TIME 








BY HERBERT APTHEKER 





—_—_ 


THE MID-EAST: PEACE OR WAR? (Part 1) 


The recently-founded National Church of Nigeria and the Cameroons has 
its own book of prayers and hymns. Here is a stanza from that book: 


From foreign rule and domination, 
God of freedom deliver us 

From oppression, suppressions and exploitations, 
God of Freedom deliver us. 


This is the Battle Hlmn of a Republic-in-Birth; and of a colonial world 
in new birth. The tempo of the struggle varies from one portion to another; 
at the moment the Arab peoples are in the headines. “What’s the name of this 
place?” a marine wants to know, as he digs in to the hard sand on a strange 
beach very far from home. “Is this what they call Beirut?” 

The Middle East or the Near East—as Europeans have named the area 
with their characteristic self-centeredness—is made up of that part of the globe 
on which are concentrated the great and ancient Arabic peoples. It consists 
of West Asia and North Africa; of some four million square miles reaching 
from the Persian Gulf in the east to the Atlantic Ocean in the west, and from 
the Sudan in the south to Syria in the north. In this enormous bowl, astride 
the junction of three continents, live about eighty million people. 


IMPOVERISHMENT 


The vast majority of these eighty millions do not live well; indeed, nowhere 
in the world is there a more profound poverty and deeper human suffering 
than in this area where once bloomed the Garden of Eden. Emil Lengyel, in his 
World Without End: The Middle East (John Day, N. Y.), calls it “the poor- 
house of the world.” Generally speaking, its death rate and illiteracy rate are 
the highest in the world. Most of the population is ridden with disease—pellagra, 
tuberculosis, dysentery, typhoid, trachoma, malaria. Some of the data are very 
nearly unbelievable in conveying such stark and mass impoverishment: Iraq 
has one doctor for each 7,000 inhabitants; in that land of six million people, 
50,000 die every year from malaria; in Iran out of every 1,000 live births, 500 
die in infancy; of 16 millions, one-fourth suffer from malaria. 

The evidence points to a worsening of conditions in the Middle East (with 
some exceptions) especially since World War II, when the most rapid and 
intensive exploitation of the area’s resources by Western capital has occurred. 





When one has conditions approximating starvation to begin with, intensified 
impoverishment is really something to conjure with; yet such appears to be the 
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fact. Thus, in Iran, the daily calorie content of food supply available for the 
population for the period 1934-1938 was 2,010; for the period 1946-1949 it was 
1,811;* the latest UN report (Economic Developments in the Middle East, 
1956-57, Columbia Univ. Press, $1.75) notes a steady rise in the cest of living 
since 1950, which in Iran amounts to 54% and in Turkey to 55%; the deficit 
in the trade balance for the whole area is mounting steadily; and in some places 
there has been a sharp fall in agricultural production—cereals and fruits in 
Jordan, for instance. Professor J. C. Hurewitz, of Columbia University, declares 
in a volume published this year, that in much of the Middle East, since 1945, 
“there has, if anything, been a relative decline in living standards” (P. W. 
Thayer, ed., Tensions in the Middle East (Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, $5.50, 
p. 28). This, too—the fact of intensified impoverishment of colonial peoples dur- 
ing the past generation—is a central theme in Germaine Tillion’s Algeria: The 
Realities (Knopf, N. Y., $2.50). 

These are the material blessings brought the Arab masses by Western civiliza- 
tion; they are the facts after one disengages himself from the flood of propa- 
ganda as to the “benefits” coming from Big Business’ investments of hundreds 
of millions of dollars. J. H. Huizinga, writing in 1956 of Iraq—supposedly 
one of the showplaces of Western philanthropy—declared “these vast expendi- 
tures are benefiting the contractors and entrepeneurs far more than the great 
sharecropping mass of the populace” (The Reporter, May 17, 1956). And Joe 
Alex Morris, Jr., Mid-East correspondent for the N. Y. Herald Tribune, also 
referring to Iraq, said (July 15, 1958) the expenditures had “not yet paid off 
in concrete terms for the man in the street”; for him it meant rather inflation 
and additional suffering. Mr. Morris added that “one sheik from the rural south 
of Iraq” had told him “that the country’s feudal land-tenure system, plus the 
government’s manipulations of crop prices, was ruining the villagers.” 

Imperialism, then, has been exploitative and parasitic; this has meant main- 
taining and worsening the minimal standards already endured by a people 
functioning under a semi-feudal system, with most of the land in the posses- 
sion of a very few, and the vast majority, though dependent upon the land for 
their living, being totally landless. 


OIL IMPERIALISM: SOME REALITIES 


The practice in dominant American circles, assisted by the revolutionary and 
anti-colonial traditions of our country, has been to deny the existence of an 
American imperialism. In the past, it was acknowledged (sometimes insisted, 
depending upon circumstances) that there was a British or French or German 
or Italian or Dutch or Portuguese or Spanish or Belgian or Russian imperialism, 
but never, never, an American imperialism. Lately, the apologists for monopoly 
capitalism——-with a noteworthy assist from revisionists of or defectors from 
Marxism—have been tending to declare that imperialism is old-hat, and doesn’t 
“really” exist anymore except in the embalmed writings of Marx and Lenin and 
the even more embalmed brains of their bemused present-day partisans. Oh, 





* Benjamin Shwadran, The Middle East, Oil and the Great Powers (N. Y., 1955, Praeger, p. 174 
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ves—there was one other exception—imperialism, that is, real imperialism did 
exist, but that was only in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics! 

Be my brain embalmed or otherwise, certain it is that imperialism—and in 
the forefront American imperialism—has not yet been embalmed. It exists and 
has existed for over fifty years. It is today more virulent and active than ever 
before; an especially potent ingredient in it is petroleum. The imperialism of 
oil giants—their aggressive searching for resources, their efforts to dominate 
transportation, refining and marketing, their interconnections with government, 
and their insistence that government actively support and further their own 
private interests—has been a fact, especially in connection with Great Britain, 
France and the United States, since some years prior to World War I. 

This fact, and its relationship to the origins, course, and results of the First 
World War, are as firmly established by historical research as anything can 
be” 

With the end of World War I, the significance of oil and of the great oil 
corporations to the economies and governmental structures of the capitalist 
powers was enhanced; at the same time, the conflict among the powers—and 
especially between Great Britain and the United States—over oil, and over 
which government could most effectively further the interests of their “own” 
oil barons, became a central feature of diplomacy. It still is—only more so be- 
cause the specific gravity of the oil industry in terms of the whole picture of 
industry and finance has very much increased, particularly since the end of 
World War II. 

The inter-relation of government and the oil companies reached and today 

aches the highest levels. Presidents Wilson, Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, 
Commerce Secretary Hoover, Secretary of State Hughes, time after time were 
in the closest personal contact with oil barons—giving and taking advice 
drafting treaties, threatening (and using) violence. 

Many present-day readers may have forgotten, or never learned, that three 
members of Harding’s Cabinet were on the payroll of oil companies, and bar- 
tered away invaluable national resources to the private possession of those com- 
panies; that Wilson’s son-in-law and Secretary of the Treasury (later a U.S. 
Senator, and very nearly Democratic Presidential candidate) William Gibbs 
McAdoo received a million dollar retainer from oil interests combatting nation- 
alizing efforts by the Mexican government. 

Today, as Victor Perlo, in particular, has made clear, we have witnessed 
a significant shift in the economy of our country; oil, not steel, is now king. 
From 1901 to 1953 steel production increased 74 times, oil 34 times. Today 
the oil companies have greater assets than those of all the companies in the next 
three largest industries, and their distribution of profits is relatively greater, 
00; hence, oil tycoons control investment funds very nearly the equal controlled 
today by the Morgan group. 

Hence, too, today, oil leads in U.S, foreign investments; while it represented 














_ * The interested reader is referred to the following works, and the sources cited therein: Louis 
Fischer, Oil Imperialism (International, N. Y., 1926); Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World 
Politics (Macmillan, N. Y., 1926); Ludwell Denny, We Fight for Oi (Knopf, N. Y., 1928). 
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19% of all such investments in 1943, it held 30% twelve years later. So great 
are these investments and so lucrative, that more than half (in the case of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, three-fourths) of the industry’s profits come from 
foreign investments; the rate of return from foreign investments was six times 
greater than from domestic! 

Reflecting this decisive position of the oil companies in the economy of our 
country, is their decisive position politically. This may be summarized by quot- 
ing a paragraph from the pen of Karl E. Meyer, of the staff of the Washington 
Post & Times Herald, who has made a close study of the matter. He wrote in 
The Progressive, May, 1957: 


The American oil industry is one of the towering giants of the na- 
tional economy. Its resources and profits are prodigious; its special tax 
privileges have no parallel in the business community; its impact on 
domestic political life is felt on every level of government; its influence 
in the field of foreign policy is often decisive. And yet this all-pervading 
industry enjoys an unusual freedom from government regulation and a 
remarkable immunity in the hands of the nation’s press. 


To give but two specific example from the recent past: It is well-known and 
has been openly admitted that the CIA had a major hand in overthrowing the 
government of Mossadegh in Iran in 1954; this government was destroyed 
because it had dared undertake the nationalization of its oil resources. But 
when the Mossadegh government was replaced by one headed by the leading 
Iranian collaborator with Nazis, General Zahedi, it not only had to arrest 600 
protesting citizens and immediately execute twelve “Communists”; it had also 
to undo the nationalization. This was done with the major participation of 
an under-Secretary of State, Herbert Hoover, Jr., and when it was accomplished 
the stock of the interested oil corporation advanced in value 350%. At the same 
time, what had hitherto been entirely a British monopoly was now one in which 
the British shared their hold with five American corporations who together 
held a 40% interest in Iran’s oil! 

Henry Byroade, U.S. assistant secretary of state in charge of Near Eastem 
Affairs, beeame absolutely lyrical in commenting upon this Iranian achievement: 
“Out of the black cloud, white rain has descended, His Majesty the Shah and 
Prime Minister Zahedi are producing sweet remedies. Zahedi’s advent to power 
is a repudiation of the sterile negative policies of the past.” 

Somewhat less well-known, because less spectacularly accomplished, were 
the State Department-oil companies’ achievements about the same time in 
Turkey. That government, by a law passed in 1933—reflecting the continuing 
impact of the post-World War I national revolution—had forbidden the exploits 
tion of its oil resources by foreign companies. This was long a target for 









diplomatic sniping. Beginning in 1952 U.S. Ambassador McGhee—formerl 
a geologist for several major oil corporations—concentrated all his efforts o 
undoing it. In November, 1952, the Turkish Cabinet announced its desire 0 
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abolish the aforementioned law, and invited a Mr. Max Ball—formerly of Shel! 
oil, and then a prominent Washington “petroleum consultant”—to come to 
Ankara and draft a new law. He did so, and in March, 1954 the Turkish As- 
sembly passed Ball’s law, permitting the exploitation of Turkey’s oil resources 
by foreign companies.* 

And at about the same time, Secretary of State Dulles was working out the 
plans for his Baghdad Pact, charter members of which would be the now 
thoroughly modernized governments of Iran and Turkey! 

In connection with the intimate relationship between the present United 
States government and the oil monopolies, one further example may be offered. 
This has to do with the principle of the right of a sovereign country to national- 
ize any of its resources. The legality of such act, especially where compensation 
is offered, is universally recognized; yet there has been a continuing, though 
little publicized, campaign by the Eisenhower Administration to undo this. In 
December, 1952, the economic and financial committee of the UN approved 
a proposal made by Iran and Bolivia upholding the right of nationalization. 
This was aimed at the United States, which alone voted in opposition. There- 
upon, the United States submitted an amendment asserting the right of foreign 
nationals to their investments; this was voted down 27 to 15; the entire Latin- 
American, Asian and Arabic bloc voted in opposition. 

Dulles, however, has not altered his position. On the contrary, in a con- 
fidential meeting he held with leading oil producers in August, 1956—where 
he briefed the barons on the line he, the Secretary of State, would take in the 
forthcoming London Conference—Mr. Dulles insisted that it was legitimate to 
nationalize assets only if they “were not impressed with international interest.” 
It is this which is basic to the so-called Eisenhower Doctrine; it is against this, 
in particular, that that Doctrine is aimed when it speaks of “subversion”;** it 
is a fundamental motivation in the current Anglo-American invasions of Lebanon 
and Jordan. 

Facts of this kind are to borne in mind when one reads the pious protesta- 
tions of Dulles, or the sentimental claptrap written for the President. They are 
to be remembered when one reads: “A number of nations of the West, includ- 
ing the United States, are parties to the oil agreements made with the several 
sovereign nations of the Middle East.” (N.Y. Herald Tribune, July 28, 1958). 
Such falsehoods are intended to lead the unwary reader to think in terms purely 
of a mythical “national interest” since oil monopolies are discreetly unmen- 
tioned. The deception is made explicit by the N.Y. Times in an editorial of 
July 19: “The United States did not go into Lebanon to ‘protect the oil inte- 
rests.””” The internal quotation marks take the place of evidence, of course; and 
one is asked to make a distinction between the private oil interests which just 
happen to own and exploit the oil of the Mid-East and some intangible, not to 


* For the Iranian affair, sec the work by Shwadran, previously cited; additional material on this, 
and information on the Turkish episode are in L. P. Elwell-Sutton, Persian Oil (London, 1955). By 
the way, Attorney General Brownell, in 1954, at the urging of the National Security Council, granted 
the five companies in the Iranian consortium, exemption from the anti-trust ! 

**For the UN action of 1952, see Harvey O'Connor, The Empire of Ol (Monthly Review 
Press, N. Y., 1955), p. 338; for the secret Dulles meeting, exposed by a Senate investigation of 
monopoly in 1957, see the N. Y. Post, May 8, 1957. 
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say invisible interest “of that larger stability which is vital to the whok 
world.” But one cannot separate the oil of the Mid-East from the companies 
that own it, because that is the actual, real and living interest which exists 
right now. And the presence of instability in the world today, and in the 
Mid-East in the first place, is a characteristic of the situation as it now is, i, 
with the private, profit-making ownership of the oil. There is instability in the 
Mid-East and there is private, exploitative ownership of the basic resource of 
the Mid-East; these two facts are causally connected. To remove the instability 
now afflicting the area it is necessary, to begin with, to remove the private 
possession by alien, profit-making corporations of the basic wealth of the area, 


THE DOLLARS—AND SENSE—OF THE QUESTION 


American oil companies have about three billion dollars invested in the 
Middle East. Profits are fabulous, for the wells are very productive, the laborers 
put in a 12-hour day, and are paid one-eighth what American workers are paid. 
Moreover, while a barrel of oil costs about 30c to produce in the Middle East, 
and four times more in the United States, the basic price, set and controlled by 
the international oil cartel, is determined by cost in the United States. We will 
offer just two examples of the fantastic profits realized in Middle East oil opera- 
tions: the Arabian-American Oil Company (Aramco), which has a 100% 
monopoly in Saudi Arabia and splits its take fifty-fifty with the ruler of that 
country, paid him from 1950-1952 the sum of $437,000,000; the Standard Oil 
Company of California profited from its Middle East holdings, from 1948 
through 1954, to the tune of $645,000,000. 

Concessions involve major portions of and sometimes entire countries. 
The Iraq Petroleum Corporation (in which American firms now have a large 
interest) has a concession covering over 79% of Iraq, which expires in the year 
2013; the same corporation has a concession of 100% of Jordan, to expire in 
2022. 

To give some idea of the reach of the giants concentrated in the Middle East, 
let us offer one example: the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, in its report of 
December, 1951, listed its associated companies. These companies, in all sorts 
of enterprises related to the mining, refining, transporting, and marketing of 
petroleum and petroleum products, were located in sixty-five different countries 
throughout the world—veritably the entire Free World. An indication of the 
specific interest of American capital in the Middle East is the fact that although 
major concentration there, so far as oil is concerned, really began only in 1947, 
by 1953 U.S. interests controlled 70% of its oil production—a central feature, 
of course, in the mounting conflict between Great Britain and the United States. 
A study by the Middle East Institute, in Washington—F. C. Mattison, 4 Survey 
of American Interests in the Middle East (1953)— showed 512 corporations 
actively investing in the area, with the most significant field being oil. But in 
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addition, such major firms as Chrysler, Firestone, International Harvester, Du 
Pont, and all the major banks—Chase National, Guaranty Trust, Irving Trust, 
etc.—are represented. In fact, down the main street of Beirut right now, Ameri- 
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can marines will find these and a dozen other names reminding them of home. 
jt may even suggest to them why they are in Beirut. 

We have mentioned the international oil cartel; let us offer a few additional 
words about this. It is the greatest cartel in the world. In it are five American 
and two foreign oil companies: Standard of New Jersey, Standard of Califor- 
nia, Socony-Vacuum, Gulf, Texas, AngloIranian, Royal Dutch-Shell. A Federal 
Trade Commission Report issued in 1952, entitled International Petroleum 
Cartel, declared that as of that date the cartel controlled 55% of oil production, 
65% of oil reserves, 57% of refining capacity, and 66% of private tankers, 
outside of the Socialist world. This cartel controls Free World prices, production 
and distribution of petroleum and petroleum products. 

In 1955, the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe, of the UN, 
exposed certain features of the cartel’s operation. This study was never pub- 
lished, but word of it leaked out, and a summary was issued. This summary 
condemned the cartel because it was responsible for “the wide divorce which 
persists between prices and production costs in the Middle East”; it held that 
its practices amounted to usury, citing the fact that in 1952 over 82% of the 
sile price of Aramco’s oil represented profit! 

Since men, once again, are being asked to die for oil, in the name of patriot- 
im and other sacred causes, one might expect the companies who profit so 
heavily from the attention of the government to display something approximately 
patriotism themselves. But sentiment and business mix no better than oil and 
water. After lengthy hearings, a Senate Special Committee Investigating the 
National Defense Program published its report, in April, 1948, on Navy pur- 
chase, during the War, of Middle East oil. The Report concluded that the oil 
companies grossly overcharged the government, in time of war, and this despite 
the fact that the Government was subsidizing the Saudi Arabian government, 
and therefore the oil companies, to the tune of $99 millions. “The government 
clearly was defrauded,” said the Report. And specifically: “The U.S. Govern- 
ment was overcharged between 30 and 38 million dollars on sales made to the 
Navy by Aramco and its affiliates, between January 1, 1942 and June 30, 1947, 
by payment of prices higher than those the oil companies had a right to insist 
on. ..” No prosecutions ensued, 

In August, 1952 a Congressional sub-committee formally charged the Inter- 
national Petroleum Cartel with gross violation of the anti-trust laws of the 
United States. In August, 1952, the United States, with obvious reluctance, began 
a suit against the five American companies in the cartel. In December, 1952, 
the case was postponed until March, 1953. Then, with the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration in office—and its ties to the oil monopolists being closer than that 
of the Truman Administration—there followed not delay, but the tacit dropping 
of the case altogether. From that day to this, not a further word has been heard 
about this “prosecution.” 

No wonder that, in the debate on the Eisenhower Doctrine, Senator Kefauver 









—who had played a leading role in investigating growing monopoly—said, in 
February, 1957: “I don’t think the American people want a foreign policy 
based on the judgment of the international oil interests.” He said more, and in 
the light of recent developments these remarks of a United States Senator made 


in 1957 merit quotation: 
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If, for whatever reason, any one of the oil producing countries in the 
Middle East were to nationalize its oil industry, it would follow as night 
follows day that the oil company involved would immediately call upon 
our government to protect its interests by intervention. 

If we may reason from the past record of the Administration—from 
its record on the synthetic plants, on the consortium, on the recent price 
increases, on tidelands, on the natural gas bill—we can only conclude that 
such a demand for action would immediately be followed by actual inter- 
vention. As in the past, what the oil companies want, the oil companies 
get. 


To complete the record of the oil companies’ patriotism, mention should 
made of their income-tax practices. With their fabulous profits, and with 


ment, one might expect a certain generosity in letting the Government hav 
its share. But, once again, sentimentality is irrelevant to business. The fact if 
that the 2744 percent tax exemption which oil companies get, theoretically be 
cause of the rapid depletion of their resources in this country, is carried over 
to foreign enterprise, and profits made abroad also gain this same tax exemption 
But that is not all; in 1918 a tax law was passed permitting an oil company. 
to get an offset credit on all foreign taxes, so that all royalties paid foreign gov 
ernments actually appear as offsets in profit statements by oil corporations 
That is why, for example, in 1956, Aramco made a profit for itself of $ah 
millions, and paid the United States the total sum of $282,377 in income taxes 


ARAB NATIONALISM 


Edward Crankshaw, writing in the London Observer, July 15, 1958, makes 
the point, really known by the entire world, that Eisenhower’s insistence tha 
he is invoking his Doctrine, providing for protection against “internal aggre: 
sion from without,” due to Communism, in intervening in Lebanon, wa 
fraudulent. The danger, writes Crrankshaw, is “Arab nationalism”; he thes 
goes on to comment that this is really made up of "misty and often halfbaked 
aspirations,” but that it is, nevertheless, a powerful force. 

This dismissal of a phrase in this form is quite common; it is generally 
presented to the American people, when mentioned, 1s something altogether 
nebulous, rather “primitive,” and nigh ridiculous were it not also, somehow, 
dangerous. Actually the concept of Arab nationalism is neither misty nor hal 
baked, and it is far from ridiculous, It has its roots in thousands of years ¢ 
history; it has its first modern, fully organized expression in the meeting o 
the original Pan-Arab Congress in Paris in 1913. (Six years later, in the sam 
city, with similar inspiration and intent, met the first Pan-African Congres 
led by Dr. Du Bois.) 

Nationalisms differ—that of France associated with a great bourgeois-dem 
cratic revolution and invoking the concepts “liberty, fraternity, equality”; th 
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of Germany (or Hungary) dominated by ideas of monarchy, authority, racism, 
bad war. Arab nationalism, born out of common language, culture and tradi- 
on, and out of alien domination and terrible oppression and deprivation, has 
four distinct components: 1) a passion for independence; 2) a strong urge for 
unity, to eliminate that disunity so useful to the alien oppressor; 3) a craving 
or social justice—that phrase (in Arabic, Al-adalah al-ijtimaiyah) forms the 
dominant theme in Arab nationalism; 4) the desire for a neutralist foreign policy. 

In a way, the content of Arab nationalism may be summed up in phrases 
that should be familiar to every American: “All men are created equal”; “to- 
ard a more perfect union”; “avoid foreign entanglements.”* 

Since industry is hardly developed in the Arabic countries (with the partial 
xception of Egypt) there is a rudimentary working class; hence, in class terms, 
¢ bourgeoisie tends to dominate the content of this nationalism and to offer 
the leadership of the Arab Revolution. On the other hand, this bourgeoisie 

finds itself so shackled by the alien dominator and the feudal landlord, that it 


“Bends to be very advanced in its revolutionary passion and its demand for re- 


form. Still, it remains bourgeois, and fears the development of the Revolution 
t the same time that it leads it. 

The feudal landlords and ancient controllers are losing prestige and power 
quickly as capitalism develops, as their resistance to any kind of amelioration of 


‘Rinsufferable social conditions hardens and, particularly, as their dependence upon 


the power of the despised alien overlord becomes more and more clear. 

Confirmation of all this came from a rather unusual source in the remark- 
able editorial that appeared in the New York Times on July 15, 1958, imme- 
diately after word of the revolution in Iraq had gotten out. The haste with 
which this editorial must have been written manifests itself in the unusual 
honesty of its content. Given conditions in the Middle East, said the Times, 
on this occasion 


a revolution would have two prime targets—feudalism, which is an in- 
ternal conflict, and imperialism, which takes the form of a supposedly (!) 
predatory West, with Great Britain as the chief villain. From the Western 
point of view, therefore, the status quo was the best possible arrangement. 


For the Times, amazingly accurate; and it is the American government’s 
attempt to maintain an altogether rotting status quo, in a world quite different 
from that of the good-old gunboat diplomacy days, that makes its foreign policy 
'§.0 manifestly bankrupt—“insane,” Mr. Sulzberger of the N.Y. Times permitted 
_ iphimself to say (June 28, 1958). 


For reasons of space, we are forced this month to terminate our discus- 
sion of the crisis in the Middle East at this point. Next month the con- 
cluding installment will appear. 


* The fullest account of this matter, in English, is The Ideas of Arab Nationalism, by Hazem 
Zaki Nuseibeh (Cornell Univ. Press, 1956); also useful is the article by R. H. Nolte and W. R. 
Polk in Foreign Affairs, July, 1958. 





The Recent Elections in Finla 


By Hertta Kuusinen 


The world is witness today not only to the fact that 950 million 
people are busily engaged in building or consolidating Socialist societies; 
among the remaining portion of the population, a growing segment, 
when permitted to do so, is voting for Socialism. There are, in fact, 
a growing number of countries, not yet Socialist, where about one-quarter 
of the electorate—or more—guided and inspired by Marxism-Leninism, 


vote for Socialism. 


Very recently, to the list that includes France and 


Italy, Indonesia and India, have been added Greece and Finland. 

In response to our request, the leader of the Communist Party of Fin- 
land, Hertta Kuusinen, has written the analysis of the momentous gen- 
eral elections held early in July which we print below.—Editor. 


THE rEsuLts oF the General Elections 
held in Finland, July 6-7, seem to 
have surprised our friends as well as 
our foes; especially our opponents 
express great astonishment, but, 
really, there was nothing very aston- 
ishing, or “supernatural” about those 
results. 

The Finnish People’s Democratic 
Union, to which the Communist Par- 
ty of Finland belongs and of which 
it makes up perhaps fifty percent of 
the total membership, gained a con- 
vincing victory—that, certanly, is the 
main result. The number of votes 
of the Union increased over the last 
election both absolutely and propor- 
tionately, and now makes up more 
than 23 percent of the total. The Peo- 
ple’s Democratic parliamentary group 
is the largest; out of 200 seats in Par- 
liament it holds 50. Of these fifty 
deputies, forty-six are Communists, 
the remainder belonging to other 


6a 





organizations within the People 
Democratic Union. 

This result is an especially hear 
ening one when one bears in min 
the unprecedentedly vicious natur 
of the attack upon the People’s Demo 
cratic Union made by Rightist circles 
particularly towards the end of th 
campaign. The fact is that the gro 
lies and provocations of the Rightis 
no longer have any real effect upod 
major segments of the Finnish popu 
lation, who have seen the advantages 
of the peaceful foreign policy, and 
friendship with the Soviet Unio 
most consistently put forward by 
the People’s Democrats. Nor did 
intimidation arising out of the “Hun 
gary question,” or from the alleged 
dangers of a “People’s Front” givg 
the Right any good results. Th 
working people of Finland have hai 
too much experience with the real 
ties of the terror and the horror « 
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counter-revolution and of the Right 
to fall for the “Hungary” propa- 
ganda; as for the “People’s Front” 
the masses here know the good re- 
sults that cooperation and unity 
brought immediately after the war. 

In 1948, the Social-Democrats and 
the Agrarians denounced this unity 
and cooperation, and from that time 
on the People’s Democrats have been 
banned from Government responsi- 
bility. A consequence of this has 
been the fact that the Big Owners 
have been able to dictate our coun- 
try’s economic policy; the result 
which everyone can see and feel has 
been wide unemployment, a radical 
fall in the standard of living, and 
a particularly rapid decline in home- 
market production and trade. 

In 1957, occurred the third devalu- 
ation of the currency since the end of 
the War; this resulted once again 
in further transfer of wealth from the 
poor to the rich. Taxes upon the 
Big Businesses were cut and outright 
donations by the government were 
common; the result was what was 
called here the “cash crisis” and 
meant very unsound financial con- 
ditions. The solution of the Right 
was to cut appropriations for educa- 
tion and health; increase armaments; 
curb trade with the lands of Social- 
ism; and redirect the trade of our 
country towards the West. And then 
came the “recession” in the West! 
It is to be borne in mind that in 
our country, one-third of its trade 
is normally with the East, and this 
trade is especially important for the 
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metal industry, so vital from the 
viewpoint of the general industrial 
development of Finland, and the in- 
dependence of its economy. 

The People’s Democrats have been 
the only group to fight consistently 
against these disastrous policies. It 
was the struggle led by the People’s 
Democrats which became most effec- 
tive after the 1954 general elections, 
especially in holding the line against 
social welfare and security cuts. This 
struggle was conducted not only in 
Parliament but especially out among 
the masses of the people. Indeed, as 
a result of mass demands, Parliament 
was forced, in 1957, to increase pen- 
sions for the aged. Notable, too, was 
the Parliamentary obstruction cam- 
paign, lasting for fifty hours and led 
by the People’s Democratic group 
which, in 1957, blocked the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to reduce allowances 
for children and to postpone pay- 
ment to mothers and to guardians. 

In the struggle against unemploy- 
ment, also, the People’s Democratic 
Union was in the closest, living con- 
tact with tens of thousands of work- 
ing people. Hundreds of worker- 
deputations were welcomed by the 
Union’s parliamentary group; these 
exercised potent influence upon the 
Government. Furthermore, the Un- 
ion’s parliamentary group organized 
its own expeditions to the workers’ 
homes and to the factories which 
stood idle; the workers said these 
idle plants reminded them of con- 
centration camps. The People’s 
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major campaign for unemplayment 
insurance. 

These examples show how close 
was the cooperation between the Peo- 
ple’s Democrats and the widest 
groups of masses. That is why the 
economic and social promises made 
by other parties in this recent elec- 
tion did not have the same effect 
as in earlier times. The working 
people and the poor people generally 
have seen in practice who are those 
that talk and who are those that 
fight for them. Therefore, the par- 
ties who had had government re- 
sponsibility lost the most in the 1958 
elections—the Agrarian Union, the 
Social-Democrats and the so-called 
People’s Party. 

The Social-Democrats lost about 
80,000 votes, and now have 48 depu- 
ties as compared with 54. The fact 
that a so-called Independent Social- 
Democratic Party, newly-launched, 
gained 33,000 votes and three seats 
does not really make up very much 
for this loss. Moreover, in the old 
group, led by the Right-wing, there 
is an opposition consisting of fifteen 
deputies, reflecting the great split in 
the Social-Democratic Party, follow- 
ing its open tie with the bourgeois 
Right for several years. 

The Agrarian Union, too, went 
down from 53 deputies to 48; and 
this also is due to their having allied 
themselves with Big Business. They 
joined in attacks on wage levels and 
on welfare provisions. Important in 
this connection is the fact that most 
of the smaller farmers must seek a 
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wage income—especially in timber 
work—in order to make ends meet, 

The bourgeois Rightist group had 
the smallest loss. The Coalition party 
has not participated officially, since 
the end of the war, in the govern- 
ment; it gained back five seats which 
it had earlier lost to the People’s Par- 
ty and now has 29 deputies. The 
People’s Party, whose largest appeal 
is to government officials and ele. 
ments in the middle class, fell from 
15 to 8 deputies. The Swedish Peo- 
ple’s Party, which concentrates its ap- 
peal among the Swedish-speaking 
minority, lost a small number of 
popular votes, but, because of elec. 
toral peculiarities, picked up one 
more deputy seat; it now makes up 
a rather heterogeneous group of four- 
teen deputies. 

It is worth noting that a total of 
29 women were elected to the Finnish 
Parliament; of these nine belong to 
the People’s Democratic group. 

The situation now is extraordinary 
in that Parliament contains a ma 
jority of deputies who belong to la 
bor parties—1o1 to 99. If the Social- 
Democrats want, together with the 
People’s Democrats, to start on the 
fulfillment of the promises made 
during the elections, it could be done. 
The working people are watching 
very closely to see if efforts will be 
made to live up to these promises; 
especially are they anxious about an 
unemployment insurance law, and 
other measures to improve living 
standards. The People’s Democrats 
stand ready and eager, of course, for 
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the closest Parliamentary cooperation 
to implement the promises; regret- 
tably, however, the Rightist leader- 
ship of the Social-Democrats, acting 
under the orders of the old War poli- 
tician, Mr. Tanner, are busy explain- 
ing in their press that such coopera- 
tion is “impossible.” 

On the other hand, fully two- 
thirds of Parliament consists of mem- 
bers to whom workers, small farm- 
ers and others of comparable eco- 
nomic status, have given their votes. 
Consequently, there could be the 
widest basis for real democratic co- 
operation within Parliament in the 
interests of the people; this is wide 
enough to function even if a part 
of the extreme Right elements in the 
Social-Democratic and Agrarian Un- 
ion groups oppose such cooperation. 

This possibility alarms, of course, 
the reactionaries in general. Already, 
before the meeting of the new Par- 
liament, the Coalition party is plot- 
ting with the Right leadership of 
the Social-Democratic party. First, 
the idea is to deny the post of Speak- 
er to the People’s Democrats, al- 
though since that is the largest group 
it is entitled to the Speakership ac- 
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cording to all rules and precedents. 
Secondly, the plan is to achieve a 


‘ 


Government “on a wide basis,” but 
without the participation of the larg- 
est single group—the People’s Demo- 
crats. The aim is to have the Gov- 
ernment made up of the extreme 
Rightist elements of all Parties ex- 
cept, of course, the biggest Party. 
The full aim is the “French” solu- 
tion—i.e., to have the Parliament de- 
stroy itself by empowering a_per- 
sonal dictatorship. 

The peace-loving and democratic 
majority in Finland is faced with a 
severe struggle to defend national 
interests and the rights of the peo- 
ple against reactionary aspirants who 
wish, despite law and election re- 
sults, to capture power. The Finnish 
People’s Democratic Union, and the 
Communist Party of Finland, are 
urging the utmost vigilance in this 
situation. And they are urging the 
supporters of the Social-Democrats 
and Agrarians to influence their 
Deputies so that democratic coopera- 
tion can be brought about, and so 
that the promises made in the elec- 
tions may now be fulfilled. 





FROM THE HORSE’S MOUTH . 


“What we are struggling against in the Middle East is a rising tide 


of a people’s deep emotions. . 


. . If this 1s what we are fighting against, 


what are we fighting for? The most direct answer is that we are fighting 


for the oil fields of the Middle East. 


.. . If this is the reason we are ready 


to fight, then it is not a crusade against Communism and aggression upon 
which we ride, but a frank power drive of precisely the kind we have so 
long deplored in others. Our oniy policy toward Middle Eastern oil is to 


hold on to it by force.” 


Editorial, Wall Street Journal, July 16, 1958. 
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